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February. 
anid 
“Earth robed in white a peaceful Sabbath holds, 
And keepeth silence at her Maker’s feet, 
She ceaseth from the harrowing of the plow, 
And from the harvest-shocking ; man should rest 
Thus from his fevered passions, and exhale 
The unbreathed carbon of his festering thought, 
And drink in holy health. As the tossed bark 
Dotit seek the shelter of some quiet bay 
To trim its shattered cordage, and restore 
Its riven sails—so should the toil-worn mind 


Refit for Time’s rough voyage.” 
Mrs. Sigourney. 


Tt were a sad thing not to be in harbor at this 
inclement season, having all the ship gear snugly 
stowed, with rest and reflection marked out as 
the leading items of business. Every spar is 
sheeted with ice, the furled sails have every fold 
full of frozen sleet, and the deck is slippery as 
glass. Large icicles hang from the bowsprit, and 
a wreath of frost-work, beautiful as chased silver, 
girds the noble craft. There let her rest in win- 
ter quarters. 

A winter morning like this, which almost cur- 
dles the ink in the pen as we write, were worth a 
long journey to see, and our summer friends from 
the tropics, and from the sunny south, who come 
to spend ‘‘dog-days”’ and to drink ice-water with 
us, should stay over one season, and see the ice 
at its fountain head, our ponds, lakes, and rivers 
bridged with crystal, our forests jeweled with 
diamonds, and all the green fields of summer 
robed in purest white. What scenes of tropical 
vegetation, of broad-leaved evergreens, or cy- 
press woods festooned with funeral moss, grand 
as they are, can equal our pine and hemlock for- 
ests, our mountain sides and summits, clothed 
with fir, and spruce, when the frost-king robes 
them in their winter array, and the morning sun- 
beams bring out the full beauty and grandeur of 
the scene. Every object in Nature wears a new 
aspect in these winter days. The brooks that 
sparkled and danced in the summer, are now 
stiffened into carved crystal, and glitter with the 
beauty of still life. What artist could fix in stone, 





forms so beautiful as fringe the winter stream, 
the ice-clad rock, the grotesque shapes that guard 
the water-fall, the beaded grass and bushes, re- 
flecting all the hues of the rainbow? The sere 
brown fields of autumn are white as robes of ves- 
tal. The forests, bare of foliage, and deserted by 
the singing birds, awe the spirit by their silence, 
and invite to self commugion and reflection. 

Yet there are not @few upon the farm who 
think that the tiller of the soil has little occasion 
for reflection, or any other mental exercise. 
Others may drink at the fountain of knowledge, 
and hold communion with the living soul that 
animates all these material forms, and understand 
those lessons which God has impressed upon all 
the works of his hands. But these are not the 
things for the farmer to contemplate. They re- 
gard all the learning of the schools, beyond the 
simplest rudiments of education, as so much use- 
less lumber in the farmer’s mind. They have no 
objections to reading, writing, and ciphering, for 
these branches enable him to keep accounts, and 
to guard himself against the frauds of designing 
men. But anything more than this, the knowl- 
edge of the earth and its history, the grammati- 
cal structure of language, the studies which teach 
a man to think, and use his stores of knowledge 
already gained, they regard as a useless waste of 
time, and tending to unfit a man for the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. They would claim that schools 
are among the active agencies that are now de- 
populating the farm, and drawing our sons and 
daughters into other pursuits, already over- 
stocked. They believe that the cultivation of the 
soil is mainly a business of brute muscle, and 
that it matters very little whether more or less 
brains guide the hand of the laborer. The work- 
ing of this leaven is seen in the facts imperfect- 
ly brought out in our census returns, showing in 
one State over ninety thousand white adults, 
who can neither read nor write; in four other 
States over seventy thousand each, and in three 
others over sixty thousand each, and in the whole 
country nearly a million of this uneducated class. 
By far the larger part of these are upon the farm, 
and have grown up with the idea ruling in the 
minds of the parents, that education is useless to 
men and women who are expecting to earn 
their bread with their hands. — e 

Now it may be true that an unlettered laborer 
will lift as large a stone as he could do with a 
college education, that he can drive a horse or ox 
as well, and get as much labor out of brute mus- 
cles. But this does not prove that education will 
not help him in his business. A small part only of 
farm labor consists in dead lifts. The cultivator 
has many occasions every day in which skill will 
be worth more to him than strength, in the use 
of his own labor, as well as in directing the labor 
of others. It is undoubtedly true that education 
does beget a distaste for a certain kind of manu- 
al labor. The intelligent mind is not satisfied 
with this asanend. It craves the best results 





possible for every blow struck upon the farm. An 


adventurous Yankee, in a back settlement, was 
put to chopping wood with an old-fashioned 
tool, looking more like a tomahawk than an ax. 
When he found that he could not do a half-day’s 
work with it, he threw it aside in contempt, de- 
claring that money could not hire him to chop 
wood with such an implement. His mental cul- 
ture had unfitted him—not for manual labor—but 
for an unskillful and unprofitable use of his mus- 
cles. Every blow that he struck, reminded him 
painfully of the better tool to which he was ae- 
customed, and with which he could do twice the 
amount of work. He wanted something more 
than wages for his toil. He wanted the work 
done in a manner profitable to his employer. 

And here, we apprehend, is the spot where the 
shoe pinches with the multitudes of our young 
men educated in our free schools. They have 
much better advantages for education than their 
fathers had fifty years ago, and their reading in 
books and journals keeps them in sympathy with 
the improvements that are constantly.going for- 
ward in husbandry. The fathers want to keep on 
in the old routine methods, using nothing new but 
what is forced upon them by necessity. The sons 
object to this continual waste of human muscles, 
so long as they know a more excellent way. 
They can not be content with scratching the 
earth with an old-style plow and wooden mold- 
board, four inches deep, when the same amount 
of human labor, with a deep tiller, would loosen 
the soil fourteen inches, and make a seed bed in 
which all crops would rejoice. Tt is a source of 
mental discomfort to use a hoe weighing five 
pounds, when with one pound of steel they can 
hee more, and better. It goes against the grain 
to use the hand-hoe between the rows;where the 
horse-hoe will do the work of ten mensequally 
well. They could endure tle scythe and the cra- 
die when there was nothing better with which to 
gather the summer harvest. But now that a 
span with a mower or reaper will do the work of 
a dozen hands, the old fashioned scythe is an in- 
strument of torture, and the July sun scorches 
like the breath’of a furnace. The fathers are 
content with forty bushels of corn, or a tun of 
hay, to the acre. The sons know that these 
crops can be doubled without any greater tax 
upon the muscles. Labor is economized in mani- 
fuld ways, and the boys, who have learned to ci- 
pher, see at a glance the difference hetween the 
old and the new methods of husbandry—between 
abare living and an early competence or sub- 
stantial wealth upon the farm. If they can use 
their minds, in the cultivation of the soil, and 
make their labor remunerative, they have no ob- 
jection to abide upon the homestead. But ifa 
dogged conservatism rules the paternal acres, and 
work, irrespective of its reward, is glorified, the 


lads pack their trunks and seek a new field of la-. 


bor—who can blame them ! : ‘ 


It is a slander to say that learning has spoiléd 


Ba Medea 
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hem for manual labor. It has only created a dis- 
gust for unprofitable Jabor. Education increases 
many fold, the power of the human body over its 
outward circumstances, It substitutes steel and 
the muscles of brutes for the sinews of man, 
and makes him a workman that need not be 
ashamed in the subduing of the earth. Let the 
boys and girls, then, make the most of the winter 
schools. Let it be your settled policy to make 
farming attractive to your children. Encourage 
them to make experiments, and furnish them with 
every facility to make the most of their labor. 
Especially lay out your skill and theirs on the gar- 
den and orchard, and rear a new Eden around 
yourhome. So shall you dwell there in peace, 
and your children not be driven out, leaving bit- 
ter memories behind them. 


ees Be 


Calendar of Operations for Feb. 1860. 


[We note down sundry kinds of work tobe done during 
the month, not so much te afford instruction to practical 
men, asto calito mind the various operations to be at- 
tendedto. A glance over a table like this will often sug- 
gest some piece of work that might otherwise be forgotten 
or neglected. Our remarks are more especially adapted 
to the latitudes of 38° to 45° ; but will be equally applica- 
ble to points further North and South, by making due 
allowance for each degree of latitude, that is, earlier for 
the South, later for the North. 

This table will be much fuller, and more important 
during the planting season when there is a greater variety 
of work to be done. 

Expianations,—/f indicates the first ; m the middle ; 
and J the last of the month.—Doubling the letters thus:/, 
or mm, or li, gives pariicular emphasis to the period indi- 
cated.—T wo letters piaced together, as fm or ml, signifies 
that the work may be done in either or in both periods in- 
dicated ; thus, work marked fm. indicates that it is to be 
attended to from the /jirst to the middle of the month.} 


Farm. 


February, though the shortest month of the year is at 
the North counted the most tedious by many. The ener- 
getic farmét wearies of the comparative inactivity of the 
season, and is in haste to start the plow; the careless one 
finds his neg!ected stock rapidly losing in value, and is 
waiting anxiously for the first springing of the grass. 
The animals themselves grow restless under confinement. 
..--The main care required during this month will be 
additional attention to animals, to keep them ‘in good 
heart,” that they may have no loss to recover when 
spring opens. Much preparatory work may also be done, 
plans of work completed, implements prepared, market- 
ing finished, and every thing made ready for a prompt 
beginning with the opening season. 

Buildings need frequent inspection to keep them from 
decay. Fasten all loose boards; properly secure win- 
dows and doors; batten cracks, knot-holes, and other 
leaks where cold enters and hay is wasted. Get out 
timber for new buildings if needed. 

Cattle—Give frequent changes of food, allowing roéts, 
bran mashes, a little grain, etc., with hay. Cut and 
cooked foods are most economical. Give plenty of litter. 
Keep cows about to calve, in separate stalls with ample 


+ Cellars—Protect from frost but provide for ventilation, 
especially where there is dampness. Sort out decaying 
vegetables ; allow no accumulation of refuse, but remove 
all to the compost heap. 

Corn Stalks still standing on fields to be plowed next 
Spring, may be leveled during open freezing weather, as 
described in Dec. No. p. 358, last Vol. This will greatly 
facilitate the plowing. 

Cotton—As soon as the season permits, prepare deep 
rich beds of fine tilth to bring forward the plants as early 
as may be. 

Drains—Remove obstructions of ice, etc., both around 
the buildings and in the field. 

Fencing—Mauterials may be got out, and prepared un- 
der cover. Build new and repair old, at the earliest avail- 

able time. 

‘Flax and Hemp—Finish dressing. 
Fuel—Be sure to provide a year’s supply, cut and stored 
* before Spring. 

Grain should all be threshed’now—vermin are taking 
heavy toll: secure the bins from theirentrance. Market 
whenever prices are remunerative. 

Grain and Clover Fields—Allow no stock to feed or 
trample the young growth. 

Help—Secure a full supply before choice hands are all 
engaged. Read ‘“ Talks by the Doctor” on page 54. 

Horsesand Mules—Look well to their feet ; keep sharp- 
shod, and clean wellafter traveling. Give carrots and 
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cut feed. Keep them in comfortable stables; blanket 
when excessively cold, and allow plenty of bedding. 

Hogs—Feed liberally, with warm, cooked food, with 
which mix charcoal and salt occasionally, especially for 
breeding sows. Keep pens well littered with leaves or 
short straw, to increase the stock of manure. 

Ice Houses—Complete filling; examine drainage and 
ventilation to secure perfect preservation. 

Manures—Depend on home manufacture, rather than 
the purchase of highly advertised compounds. Keep 
muck or plaster in all places where ammonia may be ab- 
sorbed. Cart out in open weather. Read articles now in 
course of publication on subsequent pages. 

Maple Sugar—Have all apparatus in readiness. Com- 
mence tapping as soon as sap will start. For large groves, 
an improved evaporator will pay. 

Potatoes—Secure the best for seed; keep varieties 
separate. At the South plant early for northern market. 

Poultry will repay proper care. Read article on page 41. 

Sheep—Give potatoes, turnips and other roots cut fine, 
with hay, anda little grain for breeding ewes. Allow 
them warm sheds separate from other stock. Salt regu- 
larly and give plenty of water. 

Sweet Potatoes at the South may be bedded out for a 
supply of sets for transplanting. 

Tools—Repair all needing it; replace those lent, and 
return borrowed; select new for coming season. Keep 
iron from rust with 3 parts lard and one of resin, melted 
together. Paint all wood.work needing it. 


e 
Orchard and Nursery, 


Unless the season is early enough to admit of trans- 
planting during the latter part of the month there will not 
be much work required here. Where trees are taken out 
early to be shipped South, great care is needed in packing, 
to guard against freezing. Those which are frozen, 
should be unpacked carefully and the roots buried in 
sand until thawed....Early planting in the nursery is de- 
sirable, and everything should bein readiness to com- 
mence work atthe first favorable weather. Grafting is 
better done here in March; atthe South February is fa- 
vorable. See article on Grafting knives on page 51. 

Cions—Cut any time this month. Label each sort dis- 
tinctly, and preserve as directed last month. 

Insects—Scale bug can now be readily destroyed by 
scraping the trunk and main limbs, and scrubbing with 
whale oil soap or lye. Examine the forks and ends of 
limbs for cocoons and eggs of worms. 

Manure is needed to promote fruitfulness in the orchard. 
Apply a heavy coat around each tree, of good compost, or 
decomposed mnck, spreading it well, 

Pruning—We advise late Summer or early Autumn for 
this work, but now is a bettertime than after the buds 
have swollen and the sap started. All dead wood may 
be removed without injury. 

Snow—Remove from the branches of low spreading 
trees, to prevent splitting of the limbs as it settles. 

Stakes, labels, tallies, packing bags, mats, etc.— Have a 
good stock in readiness for Spring use during the busy 
season of nursery sales or planting. 

Transplanting may commence as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground, and the soil in working order. 


Kitchen aud Fruit Garden. 


Active operations commence in this department this 
month at the South, particularly where produce is raised 
for northern markets. The earlier vegetables can be 
bronght forward, the more remunerative are the prices. 

In this latitude, preparations can be made by planning the 
grounds, providing abundance of manure, putting imple- 
ments in order, and in the latter part of the month mak- 
ing hot-beds. 

Cold Frames—Air may be admitted during mild weath- 
er. Ifcold continues, do not remove the snow covering. 
During cold, open weather protect with mats or straw. 

Cuttings of Currants, Gooseberries and other fruits may 
be taken when the wood is not frozen. Keep them bur- 
ied in sand in the cellar or other secure place. 

Fences—Keep in repair, and prepare materials for new 
where wanted. 

Grape Vines may be pruned early this month. 

Hot-Beds—Nothing is gained by making them tooearly ; 
for family use, next month will be time enough. If the 
weather is sufficiently mild at the end of February, enough 
tomatoes, cabbage and lettuce, etc., may be sown for the 
earliest plantings of market gardeners. 

Manures—Lose no opportunity of collecting an ample 
store. The quantity may be increased and the quality 
improved for many uses, by composting with muck, leaves 
saw-dust, etc. 

Prune Currants and Gooseberries early if neglected un- 
til now. 

Rhubarb—Roots planted in boxes and set in the 
green-house or other place suitably warmed will come 
forward early. It may be hastened by surrounding the 
crown with manure Read article on page 50. 





Seeds—Select new and improved kinds from catalogues. 
Try samples before purchasing largely. They are easily 
sprouted, if good, by laying them on cottonin a dish of 
water placed near the stove. 

Tools—flave allin repair and procure new if needed. 

Trees and Vines—Cleanse from moss, insects, rough 
scaly bark, etc. 

Trellises and Arbors—Make necessary repairs, and 
erect new. Fruits and flowers are more attractive when 
trained on tasteful supports. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Although there is not much save the evergreens, to at- 
tract admiration upon the lawn, and the flowers are still 
out of sight, neatness and tidiness should be preserved. 
Remove al] dead branches and scattering twigs which 
have fallen upon the walks or plats. If trees or shrubs 
have been thrown out of place by wind, brace them up, 
and confine with straw ropes or matting and twine, until 
they can be permanently righted. Allow no animals to 
invade the enclosure to destroy the shrubbery. If the 
weather be sufficiently mild, new trees and shrubs may be 
planted. Further South, borders may be prepared and 
sown with annuals. 

Evergreens—Remove snow that endangers the limbs. 

Hot-Beds—Provice materials for, and make during the 
latter part of the month for early annuals, cuttings, etc. 

Manures—Collect a good supply of muck and stable 
manure for Spring use. A good dressing will promote a 
vigorous growth and a free bloom. 

Prune Altheas, Roses, Honeysuckles, ete., during the 
mild days of this month, unless they were attended to last 
Fall. Save the cuttings for propagating a new stock. 

Transplanting— Hardy trees and shrubs may be set out 
luring the latter part of the monthif the frost will permit. 


Green-Houses. 


Care will be requisite not to overheat the houses by too 
much fire upon cold days ; ventilation will also be required 
when the weather is mild, as the sun’s rays have now 
considerable power. The plants should receive no chill 
by sudden changes. Frem 45° to 50° should be maintain- 
ed, allowing the temperature to fall at night to about 40°. 

Azaleas— Water more freely as they increase in growth. 

Cape Bulbs in pots require plenty of light to ensure 
thrifty and hardy growth. Sow seed and make cuttings ; 
give bottom heat to those thus starting. 

Cuttings of Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, Myrtles, Pelargoni- 
ums, etc., may now be prepared to furnish supply for out- 
door planting. 

Decayed branches, leaves and all litter should be swept 
out often, refuse of every kind removed, andthe air kept 
free from impurities ; want of cleanliness detracts greatly 
frem the appearance of the green-house. 

Insects—Watch carefully against every species ; keep 
them in check by syringing and fumigations. A cat should 
be allowed free access, as mice often prove troublesome. 

Top dress unthrifty plants, and give a httle manure 
water from time tu time. 

Water—Increase the amount as the plants push into 
growth, but avoid an excess. Keep the drainage good 


Hot-Houses and Conservatories. 


Many ofthe directions of last month are still seasonable. 
The frequency of change in the weather makes great 
watchfulness necessary to regulate the fires. From 70° 
to 75° of heat should be maintained. If snow falls, the 
roof should be cleared to admit the light which the rapid- 
ly growing plants now require. If from want of preper 
ventilation the condensed moisture gathers and drops 
upon the plants below, tin conductors should be suspend- 
ed to collect and carry it off. 

Air—Admit cautiously by the top sashes, as often as the 
weather will allow; cold currents must be avoided, as 
a check now will retard the growth of many plants until 
late in the season. 

Azaleas, now in bloom, should be syringed freely. 

Bedding Plants—Insert, cuttings and make layers for a 
good stock of Petunias, Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Dian- 
thus, Candytuft, Pansies, Dicentras, Daisies, etc., for early 
planting in the open border. 

Bulbs—Keep a succession of plants in bloom by bring- 
ing ferward those kept in a cool room, or the Green- 
House. Change the water of those in glasses, about 
twice a week. 

Camellias—Syringe once or twice a week, but keep the 
water from falling on the flowers as it hastens their decay. 
Examine the foliage for traces of the red spider which 
injures many collections. If plants are affected, wash 
each leaf with a sponge and soft water, and syringe three 
or four times a week. 

Carnations—Increase stock by making layers and cut- 
tings. 

Cuttings may now be taken from many growing plants. 
Plunge them at once into prepared pots of soil and cover 
with glasses. 

Grapes require much care in the early houses this month 
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Those beginning to color, or about ripening, need a com- 
paratively dry and warm atmosphere. Later vines re- 
quire thinning, while others have been so kept back as to 
have scarcely “burst” into growth. Use sulphur to 
counteract or destroy mildew. 

Insects are now troublesome, unless they have been 
kept in check by following the directions already given. 
Fumigating with tobacco will be found effectual to de- 
stroy any which have established themselves. 

Repotting—Many rapid growing plants will now re- 
quire a shift to pots of a larger size Keep potting soil 
at all times in readiness. 

Seeds of many of the hardy annuals should be sown for 
an early blooming stock to be planted in the open grounds. 

Soil in Pots— Stir often to prevent its crusting. Keep 
free from weeds. 

Syringing often, will maintain a humid atmosphere, which 
is requisite at this season. Dampening the walls and 
floors has a similar effect. 

Water-Give judiciously according to the wants of 
growing plants. Excess is quite as injurious as too little. 
Twice a week wiil usually be sufficient. Evaporating 
pans filled with water, and placed in different parts of the 
houses or rooms will be beneficial. 


Apiary in February. 
QUINBY. 


Care is still necessary to see that the air passages are 
not closed with dead bees or ice during severe weather. 
Moderate temperature for a day or two, will melt all the 
frost, when the hive should be raised and the bottom 
board swept off clean.... Particles of comb scattered on 
the floor, indicate that mice have found their way inside ; 
they should be at once excluded. Any stocks that are to 
have their stands changed before Summer, should now 
receive attention, whether the distance be rods or miles. 
The weather may be warm enough for them to fly before 
the month is out; itis much betterto have them mark 
theig permanent locality at first. Ifa new bee house isto 
be @f@cted this Spring; choose some mild days in this 
month and have it ready, and the bees introduced before 
they leave their hives. :If bees are to be purchased and 
brought home, they can be moved easily on snow. The 
heaviest hives are not often best; those weighing from 
thirty-five to forty pounds are preferable. Sce that there 
is a good cluster of bees among the combs. The size of 
the colony may be estimated by the quantity of chips on 
the floor buard....The hive, whether carried on a spring 
wagon, or sleigh, should be inverted. The bees may be 
confined to the hive by covering it with thin muslin, fast- 
ened at the corners with tacks. In arrangingthe stands, 
give four feet between the hives, if possible to spare the 
room, six feet would be better; but in a bee-house, or 
other small place, stocks must sometimes be crowded. 


BY M. 
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Forward Spring Work Now. 


“Take time by the forelock ” is as good a max- 
im for farmers as for others. While there are 
some kinds of labor that can only be performed 
at particular seasons, there are others that can 
be done at any time, when the weather favors 
out door operations. The Spring, in all the nor- 
thern part of our country is a very brief season, 
and upon the farm, it is usually over crowded with 
work. Slack farmers especially, leave every 
thing to this season. The manure is not carted 
until the ground is settled; the plowing is put off 
until May, and the planting until June; the pota- 
toes and oats that flourish best in ccol weather, 
are forced to mature in the heat of dogdays and 
rot, rust, and smut are often the result of the late 
sowing and planting. 

Something can be done even at this season, to 
help on the Spring work. The wood house is, or 
ought to be already filled so that the ax will not 
need to be lifted to prepare fuel from March to 
December. A good part of the manure can be 
carted now, much better than in planting time. 
The ground is now frozen so that the cart path 
to the field to be plowed, is soon worn as smooth 
as arailroad. It will be a much less tax upon 
the strength of a team to draw a hundred loads 
of manure now, than to do it: in April, when the 
team is pressed with plowing and other farm 
work. It is pretty well established now, that 


yard manure prepared in the usual way with 
muck and loam, does not lose much of its value, 








when piled up in Winter in large heaps in the 
field where it is to be used. From our own ex- 
perience we do not think green stable manure 
would be injured by the same treatment, if it 
were well mixed in the field with muck or peat. 
The piles should be made long, narrow, and high, 
say five or six feet so as to shed a part of the rain. 

If any of the meadows are to be dressed with 
fine compost, there is no better time than the 
present to do it. The sward will not be cut up, 
and the warm Spring rains will carry down the 
fertilizing properties of the manure to the roots 
of plants. This must not be done however, on 
rolling land, or on steep hill sides where the rains 
would wash off part of the manure before the 
frost comes out of the ground. 

A large portion of the Spring work can be an- 
ticipated before Winter breaks up, and then the 
farmer can seize upon the best time to plant and 
sow, and drive his work all through the season 
instead of being driven. 


a ee ee Be ee 
: Protect the Tender Plants. 


eo 

During this month and the next, all tender trees 
and shrubs will be liable to injury from frost. In 
the earlier months of the Winter, they were in so 
deep aslumber, that there was little danger of 
their being awakened by the brightest and warm- 
est sunshine. But now, they have had a good 
nap, and are ready to be aroused; and the sun 
has risen higher in the heavens, and shines with 
greater power. For these reasons, tender vege- 
tation is liable to injury. 

Therefore, ifany one has hitherto neglected to 
protect his tender trees, shrubs, and vines, 
let him now do so, without delay. In most cases 
a very light covering will answer, such as a few 
evergreen boughs, an old sack or mat, or a little 
straw—just enough to keep off the sun. A friend 
of ours gets a fine annual display of Spirea pruni- 
folia, by simply wrapping his wife’s old apron 
around the top of his bush, while his neighbors, 
who take mo such precautions, very often have 
none. The Swedish and American Junipers are 
hardy enough, but they often come out in the 
Spring in quite a rusty, purplish dress; and the 
American Yew looks quite shabby ; but this rus- 
tiness might be easily prevented by some simple 
protection, as before noted. The trunks of pear- 
trees, cherry-trees, peach-trees, and some orna- 
mental trees may profitably be sheathed in straw, 
or have a section of bark, or a simple board set 
up on the south and west sides. 


Hastening Vegetation in Spring. 
- —e—- 

One mode is by sheltering plants from cold 
winds, and exposing them as much as possible to 
the rays of the’ sun. This can be effected by 
building walls or high, close fences on the stormy 
sides of gardens and orchards, also by surround- 
ing them with hedges and belts of evergreen 
trees. In England, it has been found by an 
experiment of several years, that cherry-trees 
trained against a south wall, will ripen their fruit 
ten days or a fortnight earlier then in the open 
orchard. In cold, damp, and cloudy summers, 
the difference is less obvious, but even then, the 
flavor of the wall fruit is superior to the other. 

Skillful gardeners sometimes gain an advantage 
of several days, by throwing up beds or banks 
with a slope to the south, of about 459, and plant- 
ing thereon their earliest crops of lettuce, rad- 
ishes, peas etc. ; the northern slopes being used 
for late crops. 

Of the influence of manure in accelerating 
vegetation, we need hardly speak. Everybody 














knows what tropical growth horse manure engen- 
ders in hot-beds and forcing houses, while yet the 
soil of the common earth around is cold and 
unproductive. Everybody knows what wonders 
guano, hen dung and other fertilizers perform 
every spring in garden and field. But aside 
from the action of real manure, there is a benefit 
to be derived from the use of other substances, 
such as sand and lime on clayey soils, of chip- 
dirt and leaf-mold, the tendency of which is to 
lighten up the ground and free it from surplus 
water. The use of leaf-mold, charcoal, chip- 
dirt, blacksmith cinders and whatever tends to 
make the soil dark-colored, contributes to the 
same result. 

Here too, may be mentioned the powerful 
influence of under-draining, which rids the soil 
of standing water, and prepares it to absorb the 
earliest raysof the Spring sun. Ridging up the 
earth in winter, tends in the same direction, and 
for the same reason. Faithful attention to these 
two last processes often gives the gardener a 
gain of a week or fortnight in spring. 

Here may be mentioned also, the importance 
of selecting proper seeds. Thé seeds of fruits 
or vegetables, which ripened earliest the precede 
ing year, are likely to start earlier and to mature 
quicker than those which ripened late, Every 
gardener, therefore, should take great pains each 
year to save his seeds from the earliest matured 
products of his grounds. 


- ret ee 


Think Twice before You Move. 
iinet 

Multitudes are contemplating a move, some- 
where, in the’coming Spring, or as soon as they 
can sell out, reckless of the old maxim: “A 
rolling stone gathers no moss.” They have just 
got their farms cleared up, and taken a few crops 
from the virgin soil, or they are situated upon the 
old. homestead, with a hundred acres of poor, 
hard cropped land. They have good neighbors, 
good schools, and good markets; but they are 
not making money quite so fast as they wish 
to, and mean to try their fortunes in a new place. 

Some, of course, in the older States, must 
move to make room for the increasing population, 
but, as a rule, they should be the young, who are 
not yet married, and have not the necessary ¢a- 
pital to purchase a farm at the East. The pro- 
bability is, that such will do better where land is 
cheaper, and labor commands a better price. But 
if a man is already settled, and has pleasant as- 
sociations around him, the probability is, that he 
will lose money by moving. If there is nothing 
else wrong but the land, pluck and industry will 
bring that right. There may be more wealth in 
the old farm than its owner dreams, and a better 
management may enable him to unlock its 
treasures. 

Perhaps deeper plowing is needed to break up- 
the hard pan, formed by running the plow nose 
four inches below the surface for a century. Per- 
haps two-thirds of the manure is wasted, and 
there may be a loud call to stop the leaks. Per- 
haps the cattle are foddered at the stack all win- 
ter, and there is a dead loss in the extra con- 
sumption of hay of ten dollars for every head of 
stock. Perhaps the best part of that farm is 
still under water, for half the year, and it only 
needs a little draining to turn a waste into a 
fruitful meadow. 

A few changes of this kind in the management 
of a farm make all the difference, between suc- 
cess and failure, riches and poverty. As a rule, 
it is much better for a farmer to change hig man- 
agement than to change his location. Wehave . 
observed many of the latter kind of changes, and‘ . 
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seldom found them profitable; but the other 
kind pay well. Our advice then is to drive down 
the stakes a little deeper where you are, and per- 
severe until you conquer. Such a conquest is 
glorious. We had rather take such a man by the 
hand than the Governor of a State, or a Member 
of Congress. He has the stuff in him to rule an 
empire; for, as a successful farmer, he has al- 
ready conquered a small one. 





What of the Apple Pie Melon? 


We can hardly answer. Some unknown friend 
sent to our office a large specimen, just as the 
Dec. No. went to press. It was taken home and 
cooked as per directions given in October. The 
pies were fair, but not quite equal to the genuine 
apple. They would pass very well, however, 
where apples could not be got, and when seed can 
be obtained without paying too much for it, we 
would not discourage planting. We attempted to 
raise a quantity the past year, but had poor suc- 
eess. Not more than five in a hundred came up. 
Those that did, made a good growth of vine, but 
no fruit set until too Jate for it to mature. An 
associate secured a large growth of vine, and a 
small yield of mature melons of fair size. Others 
tell of getting six to ten large melons from a single 
plant. This is all we can say of it yet. 


Ou 
—— @ 


How our Forests are being Preserved. 
_eo— 
In the older States it is a sad spectacle to see 


the waning of the woodlands. One can hardly 
visit the home of his youth after an absence of 
twenty years, without missing some favorite for- 
est haunt of his boyhood. The chestnut trees he 
used to climb, to shake down the nuts in the frosty 
mornings of Autumn, the tall walnuts from which 
he shot the squirrels, are as dead as the game he 
killed in his yeuth. There is a barren rocky pas- 
ture on the very ground once shaded with oaks 
and elms, and desolation reigns amid the scenes 
of former splendor and glory. One can but de- 
plore the fall of these forest monarchs, and the 
clearing up of lands that a wise economy would 
always keep in wood. They are too rocky for 
tillage, while other lands in the same neighbor- 
hood, free from stone can be had in any desira- 
ble quantity for a few dollars an acre. 

The introduction of steamboats and railroads, 
the increase of our population, and the wasteful 
methods of cutting and using fuel, are among the 
chief causes of this waning of our forests. The 
evil reached its hight in New-England, and in the 
middle States some fifteen years ago. There are 
now symptoms of amelioration, and with the dif- 
fusion of knewledge upon the proper treatment of 
forests, the evil we trust will be arrested, and 
these auxiliaries to good husbandry will be pre- 
served. If the forests in the States we have in- 
. dicated, were properly located, it would not be 
desirable for farming purposes that they should 
ever be diminished. The land already in tillage 
would yield larger crops in a series of years, than 
the whole land would yield stripped of its forests. 
The importance of shelter from the prevailing 
winds of Winter and Spring, is beginning to be 
understood. Woods also upon the high lands are 
reservoirs of water, and have much to do with 
the equal distribution of rain and moisture through 
the Summer. Lumber is increasing in price, and 
the owners of woodland find it an object to hus- 
band the timber that was.once devoted to the fire. 

The introduction of coal has had a very im- 
portant influence in saving the woodlands. The 
steamboats upon tide water, that once used wood 
altogether for fuel, now use coal exclusively, 
The locomotives are beginning to look in the 








same direction, and we trust the day is not dis- 
tant when coal will supply this want on all our 
railways. The cities and villages on navigable 
waters, and many of those on our railroads, are 
already supplied with their fuel from the coal 
mines. 

But the working of our iron mines has be- 
friended our forests even more than coal. Stoves 
and fire frames of all shapes and sizes to save 
fuel, have been introduced extensively into all 
parts of the union. There is hardly any- depart- 
ment of human effort where more brain work has 
been expended, than in these contrivances for 
economizing fuel. The greatest amount of heat 
with the least expenditure of fuel, has been the 
problem that has absorbed the attention of the 
nation for the last twenty years. It has received 
the notice of men of science and practical skill, 
of reverend divines, and college professors. It 
has been often solved, and every new stove, fur- 
nace, or range, brought out in this time, has been, 
in the esteem of its inventor, the solution of the 
problem—the ne plus ulira of heating apparatus. 
With all the failures, and they have been many, 
there has been immense saving in the consump- 
tion of fuel. Au average farmer's family does not 
use one fourth the fuel consumed fifty years ago. 

Besides these sources of economy in the use 
of wood, there has been a very great improve- 
ment in the construction of our houses. Both in 
their arrangement,and in the thoroughness of their 
building there is a marked advance upon the 
old style of farm house. The chimney has shrunk 
into comely proportions, and no longer takes upa 
fourth part of the house.—Ventilation is no long- 
er provided for through the doors, windows, and 
chimney flue, but is regulated by aregister. The 
joiner’s art has wonderfully improved, and win- 
dows let in light without air, and doors only let in 
the wind by special request when open. The heat 
is saved for in-door use, instead of passing off 
into the atmosphere. 

The use of coal, of stoves, ranges, and fur- 
naces, and improved dwellings, alltend to save 
the forest, and the farmer, who finds his wood- 
land decreasing, may possibly find a remedy in 
one or all of these expedients. Many farmers in 
the vicinity of seaports, and near navigable wa- 
ters, can now heat their dwellings cheaper with 
coal, than with wood. The innovation has al- 
ready commenced. A good stove for. the kitchen 
or parlor will often save its cost in fuel ina 
single season. The carpenter’s bill for repairing an 
old house, putting in tight wrndows, doors, and 
floors may be paid by the saving in fuel in a 
few years. Wood at four dollars a cord, and two 
more for the labor of cutting and fitting for the 
fire, soon sums up to a hundred dollars. 

But there is another influence at work, more 
important than any of these, in its bearing upon 
the preservation of the forest. The great plea 
for clearing woodland has always been the 
need of more Jand for the purpose of tillage. 
The farmer has found his old lands under the 
skinning system of cultivation, continually run- 
ning down, and he has looked to the new lands, 
covered with wood, as his only resource to keep 
up the productiveness of his farm to the old 
standard. Now it has been discovered that the 
old acres, by deeper plowing and higher manuring, 
can be made to double or treble their crops at 
the farmer’s pleasure, so that he has no need to 
enlarge the surface of his plowed fields, but only 
to deepen them. Thousands upon thousands are 
acting upon this suggestion, and thorough tillage 
is now actually doing more for the minds of our 
farmers than it is for their farms, great as the 
change is. Multitudes have waked up to a new 





existence within the last few years, and begin to 
have unbounded faith in the capacity of their acres 
to produce food for man and beast. Three tuns 
of hay to the acre, eighty bushels of corn, two 
hundred of potatoes, thirty of rye and of wheat, 
a thousand of carrots and of turnips, are the every 
day facts of improved husbandry. We do not 
want more acres under the plow, but the plow 
more under the acres we already have. Thor- 
ough tillage will give us bread enough and to 
spare, and save the forests. 

me 1 Oo > 

For the American Agriculturist. 
Country Burying Grounds. 
ae eee 

“A sleeping place” is the signification of the 
Greek word (koirmeterion) from which is derived 
our term Cemetery—a designation at once appro- 
priate and suggestive, and exhibiting the taste 
which marked that refined people. In many sec- 
tions, burial grounds resemble anything but sleep- 
ing places, Situated often in some waste corner, 
where thistles, brambles, and other foul weeds 
find a secure shelter, or upona bleak hill side 
where nothing will grow, surrounded by dilapi- 
dated fences, and defaced by mutilated head- 
stones, they look as if contrived purposely to 
highten the gloom of the grave, and to make 
Death still more an object of terror. No wonder 
the frightened school-boy hurries past such a des- 
olate place, and is haunted with fear at the pros- 
pect of being finally deposited there. Vijpere 
grounds are thus generally neglected, those who 
would love to adorn the graves of their kindred 
are deterred from the attempt, or if trees are set, 
and flowers planted, marauding sheep and envi- 
ous weeds soon destroy the tekens of affection. 

Private plots are sometimes set apart upon the 
farm, where each family may see that at least 
decent respect is shown to the memory of rela 
tives. But farms frequently change owners, and 
these spots, once held sacred, are regarded as in- 
cumbrances and eye-sores by the new occupant, 
who can scarcely be expected to keep them as 
they should be kept. This common neglect ot 
rural cemeteries has been called “ heathenish,” 
but the Greeks, the Romans, and the Egyptians 
committed no such barbarism. Their cemeteries, 
where burning of the dead was not practiced, 
were beautified and made attractive, and the re- 
mains of their friends were in all cases preserved 
with scrupulous care. 

Latterly the subject is receiving more general 
attention. New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
most large cities in the United States have now 
extensive grounds dedicated to this purpose, prop- 
erly laid out and beautified, and numerous vil- 
lages are doing the same thing. In rural dis- 
tricts, where land is comparatively cheap, it is 
easy to carry out such an enterprise—it only 
needs some one to start it. After the matter has 
been presented to individuals, let a meeting be 
called for discussion, and a committee appointed 
to report upon a site, probable cost, ete. At sub- 
sequent meetings it can be ascertained how many, 
and whether enough, will take plots sufficient to 
warrant purchasing land. Much difficulty will 
be avoided by having this paid for at the start; 
then the future income can be devoted to regu- 
lating, setting out trees, and keeping in order. In 
many instances grounds already occupied, are 
suitable, and only need improvement. There is 
no reason why the cemetery may not thus be 
made a most ornamental and attractive spot, but 
every reason in its favor. A frequent walk 
among the memorials of the loved dead will re- 
call lessons too often forgotton, and the thoughts 
of the departed will be all the pleasanter when 
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amid the flowers we have planted around their 
graves, and the singing birds that make their 
house in the trees we have set. Ruratist. 
rt De 

Tim Bunker on giving Boys a Start. 


a ood 

Mr. Epiror: “Be sure you’re right then go 
ahead.” Davy Crockett got out considerable 
truth when he started that proverb, I guess it is 
about as applicable to starting boys in life, as itis 
to starting land on a right course to make it prof- 
itable. Now you may take poor, run-down land, 
and plow it, and crop it, as much as you have a 
mind to, and you can’t make it pay for the labor 
of working. It needs the right start to begin 
with, and then you can go ahead and get pay for 
cultivating. 

Now a great many folks make the same mistake 
With their boys, that I did in working Mrs. Bunk- 
er’s dowry lots, until I begun to turn in green 
crops. They don’t give ’em the right start. A 
good many work their boys till they are twenty- 
one, and then send them off to shift for them- 
selves, without capital, and without any experience 
inthe earning and use of money. They stint them 
on schooling in the latter part of their minority, 
because their work is worth as much as a man’s. 
They seem to have as little regard for the future 
welfare of the boy, as they do for their land 
when they get all they can out of it without put- 
ting on any manure. They pay very little atten- 
tion to their morals, and befure they know it, the 
boy has learned to chew tobacco, smoke, drink, 
and swear, and perhaps to rob water-melon 
patches, and hen-roosts. He comes up to man- 
hood a Kier Frink, fond of low company, and 
ready for any mischief that offers. They do not 
see their mistake until it is too late to :nend it. 

Now you see, to give boys the right start, you 
must begin early with them, If you don’t get 
right notions into their heads before they are 
twenty-one, I guess you might as well give them 
up. You can’t begin too soon to cultivate their 
hearts, and to teach them to respect the rights of 
their Maker and the rights of their fellow-men. 
Some seem to think it makes no difference what 
sort af principles a young man adopts, or what 
habits he forms, I have lived long enough to see 
that there is nothing pays so well in the long run, as 
correct moral habits. These make a young man en- 
tirely reliable, and his friends can trust him in any 
business. Any one of the vices, to which somany 
boys are addicted, is a great pecuniary damage. It 
is just like contracting a heavy debt at the begin- 
ning of life, and having to pay interest all 
through. You may safely put down the use of 
tobacvo as a debt of five thousand dollars, the use 
of intoxicating drinks as five thousand more, and 
swearing, lying, and theft, at about the same fig- 
ures, A young man wants nothing so much, 
when starting in busines3, as the confidence of his 
fellows. This must be based upon his character. 

But when we have got a boy’s heart and mor- 
als all right, there is something else to be done 
for him. A man, however upright, will not sue- 
ceed without industrious habits, and a knowledge 
of the value of money, which is one of the best 
incentives to industry. There is only one way 
in which we can estimate money at its proper 
value, and that is to earn it, A silver dollar rep- 
resents a day’s work of the laborer. If it is giv- 
en to a boy, he has no idea of what it has cost, 
or of what it is worth. He would be as likely to 
give a dollar as a dime for a top, or any other 
toy, But if the boy has learned to earn his 
dimes and dollars by the sweat of his face, he 
knows the difference. The painful stretch of his 
muscles through the long rows of corn, or at the 
plow tail, is to him a measure of values, that can 








never be rubbed out of his mind. A hundred dol- 
lars represents ahundred weary days, and it seems 
a great sum of money. A thousand dollars is a 
fortune, and ten thousand is almost inconceiva- 
ble, for it is far more than he ever expects to 
possess. When he has earned a dollar, he thinks 
twice before he spends it. He wants to invest it 
so as to get the full value of a day's work for it. 

It is a great wrong to society and to a boy, to 
bring him up to man’s estate without this knowl- 
edge. A fortune at twenty-one, without it, is al- 
most inevitably thrown away. With it, and a lit- 
tle capital to start on, he will make his own for- 
tune better than any one can make it for him. 
The most of the capital they need to start with, 
they might earn in their minority. Itis better 
for farmers to pay their boys regular wages, be- 
ginning, say, when they are fourteen, and teach- 
ing them how to take care of it, than to give 
them amuch larger sum when they are of age. 
The seven year’s wages, if. put in the Saving’s 
Bank, in annual investments, would come to over 
a thousand dollars, and with this, and a good 
character, and industrious habits, a young farm- 
er’s fortune is secure. That is double the capital 
I had to start with; but then I had Sally Bunker 
for a wife, and the like of her is better*luck than 


common mortals can expect. 

Yours to command, 
Hookertown, Ct., Jan. 15) Timotiy Bunker, Esq. 
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A New Stump-Puller. 
oodles 
In many parts of the country, a cheap, porta- 
ble, effective implement for extracting stumps, 
is a great desideratum, and a number of forms 


have been brought furward. To keep our read- 
ers posted on what is doing, we present here- 
with an illustration of the latest machine 
designed for this purpose. The engraving was 
prepared expressly *for these columns. Not 
having had opportunity to see the machine in 
actual operation, we cannot speak from practical 
observation as to its utility. From its construc- 
tion, it would appear to have power enough at 


least, and we have been furnished with the tes- 


timony of several farmers, who speak in high 
terms of its operation. The inventor names it 
the “Hercules Stump Puller.” In preparing the 
engraving we have endeavoured to make its con- 
struction so plain as to be readily understood 
without particular descriptions, It will be 





noticed that the chain winds around the shaft or 
windlass. This is turned with great power by 
means of the compound levers acting upon the 
ratchet wheel. The implement can he readily 
moved about by laying it on an axle between two 
wheels—taken froin a wagon. 
For the American Agriculturist. 
Hints on Board Fences. 
sats 

{The following article was furnished partly as acritique 
upon the method of building board fences, described by 
the writer of the prize articles in last volume. We omit 
the special criticism, and give the writer’s description of 
what is considered the best mode of building this class of 
fence in his section of the country, having respect to eco- 
nomy, strength, ani durability.—Ep.] 

Posts.—The most durable kinds of wood that we 
have, are locust, cedar and oak. The variety called 
the swainp white oak is considered the best, 
though the upland white oak is often used. Of 
cedar, the red is far preferable to the white. 
The locust is better than all others: and here I 
would observe that, if. farmers would pay more 
attention to the raising of the locust, they would 
soon find it much to their interest. The locust 
grows rapidly ; and if set out by the road-side, 
or on rough, stony, or otherwise unprofitable 
parts of the farm, they would in a few years be 
amply repaid for the labor and expense. On the 
road-side they are ornamental, and fragrant in 
the season of blossoms, and give a pleasant 
shade. Fifteen years’ growth will make from 
three to six or eight posts to each tree—the most 
durable of any timber,in our country, As 
evidence of its durability, I may mention that a 
friend of mine visited his native town in Massa- 
chusetts, and there examined a Jocust post that 
hed been in the ground, according to tradition 
and actual knowledge, for seventy years, and it 
was still in a pretty sound condition. In this 
country, where the tree grows very rapidly, it is 
not expected to be as hard and durable as near 
the salt water, on a light and generally more 
sterile soil ; still it is superior to any other, and 
easy of cultivation. 

For a good strong fence, and none other should 
ever be made, the posts should be set not to ex- 
ceed six feet apart. If the boards are only four- 
teen feet long, then one post in the center will 
do; but if they are sixteen or eighteen feet in 
length, two intermediate posts should be used, 
Two and a half feet is a proper depth to set tne 
posts, and after they are thus set, and before the 
boards are put on, an embankment shovld be 
thrown up around the posts of from six to ten 
inches high at least; more than this wouid be 
better. The surface at the center of the em- 
bankment, or along in a line with the. posts, 
should be made Jevel and smooth; this can be 
done before putting on the boards, much easier, 
quicker, and cheaper than at any other time. The 
team can pass between them, and draw the plow 
without hindrance. The benefit of this ridging 
is obvious; it secures the posts to a greater 
depth in the soil; it makes an even surface for the 
bottom board; it stops up all hog-holes, and 
causes the water to pass off more freely from 
the fence to the ditches on each side. Tho 
ditches should be about two and a haif, or three 
feet from the center, each way. . Having. set the 
posts, and leveled the ridge or embankment, 
then proceed to face the posts (if split from the 
log) with a common narrow ax. As they are 
held fast in the ground at one end, a man, with a 
little mechanical ingenuity and a good eye, can 
easily and quickly do this with sufficient aceura- 
cy. If the posts be sawed, no other facing will 
be necessary. ve 

In nailing the boards upon the posts, the most 
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common practice is to break joints, and, if no 
caps are designed to be put on the fence, this, 
undoubtedly, is the better plan; but to secure a 
durable and strong fence, it is better to make 
each panel separately; select the broadest, 
widest, and best posts for the ends of the panels, 
and set and secure them in the ground first. By 
doing this, you will be more likely to get the 
fence straight, and Jess care will be needed in 
placing the intermediate posts. An inferior in- 
termediate post will answer the purpose, perhaps, 
as well as the best. If your ground is uneven, 
as up hill and down, a fence, when completed, 
will have more symmetry and beauty. 

Hight—Four feet above the embankment is 
high enough for any fence. This hight is fully 
equal, in effect, to one of four and a half or five feet, 
when built in the ordinary manner. 

Width of Boards. — There is, I 
a stereotyped error in graduating the width 
of the boards; that is, putting a wide 
one for the bottom, and narrower ones as you 
approach the top. The better plan is to have 
them all of the same width, and that width five 
or six inches only; it is desirable to have fre- 
quent open spaces, that the wind may pass 
through more readily, and not to have so great a 
width of board resting upon the post at one point, 
holding moisture and causing it to rot much 
sooner. For this reason, also, split posts, as a 
general rule, are preferable to sawed ones. Se- 
lect one having a pretty wide face, for the ends of 
the panels to be naiigd to, and all the others 
trim in such a manner as to have as little surface 
touching the board as possible—one inch surface, 
or even less, to nail to, is better than four or five. 
Battens also induce rot; if used at all, they 
should be put only over the ends of the boards 
where the panels come together, and be only 
about four inches wide. For an extra strong 
fence, a board should be nailed on each side of 
the posts at the top, and after all the posts are 
sawed off level, put a cap on, and nail it secure- 
ly to both boards, as well as to the top of the 
posts, observing to break joints’ by placing the 
center of the cap over the post where the panels 
meet; this gives the whole strength of the cap 
edgewise in keeping the fence stiff at the top. 
In doing this, it will be perceived that the first 
cap must be sawed in two in the middle, and 
put on first, then all the others at full length will 
break joints over the proper post. It is not nee- 
essary that the ends of the caps should come 
together over the end of a post; it would be 
best not to have them do so, for the reason 
that when a whole board is made to cover the 
end of the post no water can get to it, to cause 
itto decay. Where the ends of the caps come 
together, more or less water will in time pass 
through the joint. One word as to putting on 
the. caps. Before commencing the operation, 
see that the top of the fence is straight ; if any 
variation from a straight line is noticeable, 
crowd the post in or out as the case may be, and 
secure it there by temporary braces. After this 
is done, nail on the first cap of half length, then 
put on the second cap, and let the end of it lap 
over the first, half an inch or more, and nail it 
securely also, except three or four feet from 
where the lap is. Then pass a saw through 
both caps where they come together, giving it a 
slight inclination from the perpendicular or right 
angle, and pass it through both boards, and when 
the short pieces are removed, the ends come to- 
gether with a perfect joint; then nail them to 
the very ends. 

The nails proper for a board fence should be 
of different kinds and sizes, If hard wood is 


conceive, 


used for posts, the eight-penny fence nails are 
large enough; but if soft wood, as the white 
cedar, then a larger sized fence nail should be 
selected, and for putting on the caps, the com- 
mon eight or ten-penny nail will answer the best 
purpose, and will be cheaper, as there are more 
of them to the pound. 

The strength and practical benefit of a fence 
made in the way just described, has been fully 
demonstrated within my own knowledge, and I 
can recommend it in the confident belief that it 
will fully answer the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. [ 

If the ground be wet and springy, ora heavy 
clay soil, in which the posts when set will be lia- 
ble to heave, and eventually be thrown out of 
the ground, the better way will be to dig a ditch 
at once, two feet and a half deep, and set the 
posts into it, at proper distances, and fill up the 
ditch with small stones ; or, if they are not con- 
venient, lay in the tile pipes ‘in the same manner 
as for a common tile underdrain. Or, if neither 
ean be had, brush or bits of rail, or anything 
placed in the bottom of the ditch that will lead 
off the water, will answer the purpose; observ- 
ing, at the same time, to have a free outlet for the 
water at all points where it may collect in the 
lowest ground. This, with the small embank- 
ment, and its ditch on each side, will effectually 

ssecure the posts from ever being raised out of 
ground by the action of the frost. The ditch 
can be made almost, or quite as cheap, as to dig 
the post holes separately, and at the same time 
you will have a good underdrain. 

With reference to the kind of lumber most 
suitable fur fence boards; pine is the best, hem- 
lock next, and these should be sawed full an 
inch thick. But when oak, beech, hickory, 
maple, ash, or elm is used, the boards should be 
sawed much thinner.  Five-eighths or three- 
fourths of an inch is thick enough, for the reason 
that all these different kinds of wood will warp 
very much in the sun; and if thick, say an inch 
or wore, there will be so much strength in them 
that they will draw the nails or split in warping. 
But if thin and narrow, they will keep their 

places much better, and are sufficiently strong 
for all practical purposes. 
: Daniet A. Rosinson. 
Cayuga Co., N. Y., 9th mo., 1859, 
or at & ee 
Advertising Information—Gratis....VIII. 
tip 
During the past few weeks of our business 
season, we have had little fime to devote to 
investigating the operations of the advertising 
fraternity ; nor have we thought much attention 
to this subject needed. The revelations already 
made in these columns have pretty well posted 
up our readers in most of the “ dodges ” hitherto 
adopted — an indication of the attention 
awakened by our articles, is found in the fact 
that they have forwarded to this office recently 
an immense number of circulars, etc., sent out 
to various parts of the country, by the humbug- 
ging gentry. Our articles have been widely 
copied or noticed by other journals, and so wide 
awake have people becomesthat the swindlers 
are beginning to find their advertisements less 
profitable. Until recently, we could gather 
twenty or thirty suspicious advertisements from 
the papers in every week; but the number has 
been greatly reduced lately. We intend to fol- 
low up the subject as far as needful, and to be on 
the watch for new developments, which will, 
doubtless, continue to come up. We must beg 
our readers, who have contributed so largely to 
our stock of materials, to wait a little. Their 
contributions will be attended to whenever there 














is a new swindle to be exposed. We will now 
complete 
(No. 26. Continued fom page 6.) 

32. Oi, Pasre Biacxtne.—Take oil of Vitriol 2 
ounces, Ivory Black 1 pound, Molasses 5 ounces, Tan- 
ner’s Oil 5 ounces ; mix the vitriol and oil together, and 
let it stand a day ; then add the Ivory Black and Molas- 
ses, and stir it well together, till it makes a thick paste. 

(Remarks.—A year or two since, a man in Connecticut 
paid $2 for this recipe to a traveling cheat, who exhibited 
the blacking, and sold the recipe. The purchaser forgot to 
ask about the “ivory black,” and came all the way to 
New-York to find it. He was referred to this office by 
some one he called on, and after examining bis blacking 
samples, we had totell him that, although the blacking 
would polish boots well, it would ruin the leather, as will 
any other blacking, which contains 0) of vitriol (sulphuric 
acid, and this is the case with a majority of the “ black- 
ings” sold in the country. We always test blacking be- 
fore buying, by holding it upon the tongue; or better still, 
by dissolving a small bitof cooking soda in water, and 
putting a little blacking in. If it boils or ferments, it 
shows the presence of acid,*which is injurious to leather. 
The molasses often hides the taste of the acid, so that the 
soda test is better than tasting. We repeat that, though 
the above preparation makes a glossy blacking, it is not a 
safe preparation for leather.) 

33. To Preserve Metats From Rust.—Take some 
melted beeswax znd rub it over the article to be preserv- 
ec. When dry, warm the article again, so as to get off 
the wax, and rub it with a cloth until the former polish is 
restored, By this means, all the pores of the metal are 
filled up, without injury to the appearance, and rust will 
not attack it, unless very carelessly exposed to constant 
humidity. 

(Remark.—A far better material than beeswax is made 
by melting about three ounces of unsalted lard with one 
ounce of common resin. This rubbed on metallic sur- 
faces, will preserve them fromrust. It is simple, cheap, 
and effective. Knives and forks, plows, and all imple- 
ments and tools of any kind may well be coated with it, 
when laid aside for however brief a season.] 

34. Brack & Rep Srkatinec Wax.—Rosin, Beeswax, 
Pitch, and Ivory Black, melt together, and while warm, 
d'p your bottle in and set aside tocool. For Red, use 
English Red. 

(Remark.—Very definite information! We will supply 
the lacking instruction as to the amount to be used, viz.; 
Take rosin (resin), bees wax, pitch, and ivory black, of 
each a quantity as large as a piece of chalk. Experiment 
for a week, until you get the right proportions. Wher 
you find the stuff still as brittle as glass, then add Venice 
turpentine, and you may get a usable article.) 

35. Cologne Water.—One ounce each of oil rosemary, 
of jessamine, and oil bergamot, 10 drops otto rose, to a gal- 
lon proof spirits—mix. 

(Remark.—This will make a Cologne water—we can 
not vouch for its quality—that will depend upon individual 
taste, or smell, Any scented water or alcohol is called 
Cologne water, now-a-days.) 

86. Harr Restorative —Take one ounce of palma- 
chirista onl, add o:! of lavender to scent it; let it be well 
brushed into the hair twice a day, for two months. An 
excel'ent oil. 

(Remark.—There’s every thing in a name—sometimes. 
“ Palma-christa oil” translated into English, means 
castor oil—an exceilent oil for physic. If your hair needs 
physicing “‘ twice a day for two months,” don’t fail to use 
this restorative—if not, not. 

37. Curtina Liquip ror THE Hatr.—Take two ounces 
of scrapings of Jead, quarter of an ounce litharge of gold, 
one drachm camphor ; bol the whole in a pint of soft wa- 
ter for half an hour; when cold, pour off the liquid, and 
add to it a drachm of the sugar of lead, and a drachm of 
rosemary flowers; boil these up together, and strain off 
the liquid, when it is fit for use. 

(Remark.—If any body’s hair would net curl, after such 
an upplication, it certainly can have not the slightest 
strain of African blood in it. But we fear we shall have 
to send another dollar to find out what “ litharge of gold” 
is. We know that litharge is an oxide of lead, used in 
drying paint, but “ litharge of gold” puzzles us.] 

38. Excersion Harr O1n.—Take one gallon cologne 
spirits, 90 per cent proof; add of tie oil of lemon,. orange 
and bergamot, each a spoonful; add also of the extract 
of vanilla, 40 drops ; shake until the oils are cut up, then 
add one and a half pints of soft water. 

[Remark.—About as good as many of the cheap “ hair 
oils” sold in bottles, we suppose. After the above 
is ‘‘finished,” what does it amount to but scented 
strong whiskey, or diluted alcohol? We suspect this was 
put into make up the “fifty methods.” Its use on thé 
hair would be of more injury than good.] 

39. CELEBRATED TootH PowpErR.—Prepared chalk, 
four ounces ; alum, two drachms; cream tartar, two 
ounces; white sugar, one ounce; orris, one and a half 
ounces—mix. 

(Remark.—Omit the alum and the cream of tartar, and 
the above will do very well. Generally, a stiff brush and 
simple water, or a little hard soap added, is the best tooth 
cleanser.] 

40. Coven Syrur.—Take 30 drops of laudanum, 25 
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drops of ipecacuanha wine, and mix with a desert spoon- 
ful each of vinegar and honey for a dose. 

[Remark.—We hope none of the purchasers of the 
“fifty methods” have been foolish enough to take the 
above dose—it és prescribed on the ‘kill or cure” plan 
entirely, with rather too much of the * kill” in it.J 

4I. UniversaL Lintiment.—Take one fluid ounce tinc- 
ture of opium, and one fluid drachm tincture of iodine 
—mmix. 

[Remark.—Ask your doctor what he thinks of this “ uni- 
versal” affair ] 

42 Superior Paint For Brick Hovsres.—To lime 
whitewash, add for a fastener sulphate of zinc, and shade 
with any color you choose ; for vellow paint, add yellow 
ochre ; for red, add venetian red, &c. 

[Remark.—The value of sulphate of zinc (white vitriol), 
in whitewash, has recently been discussed in this journal. 
The above is nothing more than a common whitewash, 
with coloring matter added to shade it. The sulphate of 
zinc changes a part of it to sulphate of lime (Plaster of 
Paris), and for inside work makes the material stick a 
little better than the ordinary lime wash. See last vol- 
ume, pages 118, 136, 197.] 

43. Parnt ror RoveH Woop-Work. Six pounds 
meited pitch, one pint of linseed oil, and one pound of 
yellow ochre. 

[Remark.—We can not say as to the above—if good at 
all, we think there is too little oil prescribed.) 

44. Best VarnisH.—White wax, 15 ounces; yellow 
resin, one ounce. powdered ; turpentine, one quart ; sim- 
mer till dissolved; apply with a cloth, and polish with a 
ciean piece of woolen. 

[Remark.— Better get from a dealer the kind of varnish 
and the quantity required for any paaticuler work. 

45. Leatuer VarnisH —Boiled oil, 32 parts ; Spirits 
of turpentine, 4 parts ; beeswax, 2 parts; resin, 2 parts; 
venice turpentine, 2 parts; mix and use while hot. 

[Remark.—We are not “ footed up” on the varnish 
question, and the above may be good for ought we cer- 
tainly know, but we shauld want better authorities for it, 
than the source from whence it comes.) 

46. ALMonp Soap.—Best white tallow soap, 50 pounds ; 
essence of bitter almonds, 20 ounces; melt by the aid of a 
steam or water bath. 

{Remirk.—An impracticable, costly recipe, we think. 

47. Fancy Soap.—Dissolve two ounces of Venice Soap 
in two ounces of lemon juice ; ‘add one ounce oil of al- 
mounds and one ounce oi! of tartar; mix and stir itull it 
has acquired the consistency of honey. 

[Remark.—We fear another dollar must be sent to learn 
what ‘oil of tartar” is; we don’t know, having never 
heard of it.) 

48. Macassar O1L.—Olive oil, one pound ; oil origanum, 
one draclim ; oil rosemary, one scruple—mix. 

[Remark.—This is probably as good a preparation as 
nine-teuths of the “ Macassar oil” sold in the country—it be 
ing essentially sweet oil (clive oil) scented to your liking. 

49. Burrato Oin. —Take best lard oil, and perfume it 
weil with equal parts of oil garden lavender and oil 
lemon. 

(Remark.—This we should call hog oil, rather than 
“ Buffalo oil ’’—but then it matters little. Lard oi!, well 
scented, may be sold under any name you choose—the 
good quality and the usefulness of .hese market hair oils 
depends more upon the name on the outside of the bottie, 
and your faith, than upon the quality of the article inside.) 

50. LAVENDER PERFUMED WaTER.—Two ounces oil 
garden lavender, one drachm essence ambergris, six 
drachms oll bergamot. Mix with two quarts and a pint 
proof spirits. 

[Rema'k.—Then this appears to be not a lavender water 
at all, but an alcoholic mixture—pretty strong of oil, 
and rather costly.j 

Though we paid all that was asked, we beg to tender 
our most grateful thanks to the sender of the ‘fifty me- 
thods of making money ;” he only promised us fifty me- 
thods, and who says we have not got them; but how 
unlike the rest of the world, this man, for he generous- 
ly sends us two more then promised! Here they are 

51. Frortipa Warer.—Half pint proof spirits, two 
drachms oi! jemon, half drachm oil rosemary—mix, 

52. Non-ExpLosive Burnine Fiuip.—Take 5 quarts 
alcohol, | quart camphene, and 2 ounces pulverized 
alum; mix, and let it stand 24 hours. If transparent, it 
is fit for use; if not add sufficient alcohol to bring it to 
the natural color of the alcohol. The cover of the lamp 
must fit close, aud a tin stopper be kept over the tube, 
when not in use, to prevent evaporation 

{Remark.—We take back our thanks above expressed. 
This last is nothing more than the common “burning 
fluid” with the doubtful addition of a little alum. 


And here endeth No. 26. Our readers will do well to 
preserve this list. Ifit would not spoil the copy of the 
paper, we would advise to cut the above 52 ‘‘ methods” 
into separate slips, and put them in a box, or shake them 
up. Then whenever any one advertises some wonderful 
recipe, just thrust a hand into the box, and draw out one ; 
it will be quite as jikely to be useful, as the thing adver- 
tised—and perhaps will be the same thing, under a differ- 
ent name. 
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Head Work. 
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If a man is really a boor he will pass for noth- 
ing more, and if he is at heart a gentleman he will 
pass for nothing less ; if he is an ignorant plodder, 
men will treat him as such, and if his brains are 
well cultivated, others will not be slow to find it 
out; so that those who do sict command respect, 
have themselves to blame most. A young man 
in these days has no more right to have an idle 
head, than an idle body ; neither ought he to so 
overwork his muscular system that there is no 
more nervous energy left for the brain, and as a 
consequence feel so dull and stupid, that he has 
no desire to opena book. It is preeminently the 
day of physical science. The Classics are giving 
way to rocks, and plants, and the elements with 
which nature performs her wondrous work. The 
‘Study’ is changed from the closet to the field, 
and here the farmer can, and ought to be, even 
with all. A few text books, and much close, 
thoughtful observation, will do more towards 
balancing mind and muscle, more towards mak- 
ing farmers men and gentlemen, than all the 
harangues on the dignity of their calling ever 
uttered, 

Turn back the leaves of the great book on 
which you tread, and read in the recks the history 
of long gone by creations ; Trace the tree from 
embryo to perfection ; observe clouds and storm, 
wind and sunshine, and find even these erratic 
visitors of the air subject to law; turn up the 
soil, and with a chemist’s eye mark the changes 
of the mold under the influence of rain and 
manure. Carry cut these ideas, and see as your 
brains get used to working, if you don’t soon feel 
the result all over,—a lightness of heart and a 
sense of equality in whatever society you may be 
thrown. ‘“ Awakethou sluggard, and arise thou 
that sleepest.” Lover OF THE FARM, 

a eee ee 
Grasses, and their Importance. 
eens 

The high price of hay this winter, reaching in 
some places twenty five and thirty dollars a tan, 
leads us to notice the great importance of this 
crop. The hay crop of 1850 was estimated at not 
quite 14 millions of tuns, worth in the aggregate 
at least 150 millions of dollars, and the grass crop 
from the pastures is worth as much more, mak- 
ing three hundred and fifty millions of dollars, as the 
annual yield of our grasses. This is none the 
less valuable, because it is mainly consumed at 
home. Indeed asa rule, it will pay a farmera 
larger profit touse upall his grass and hay 
upon his own premises, than to sell it at the 
market price. This is the most economical 
method of increasing the productiveness of his 
farm. Jfall the hay be consumed at home, it 
will make a large heap of manure if it be saved, 
and this will bring larger crops of hay, grain, and 
vegetables, to feed yet larger numbers of animals. 
The outside limit of the productiveness of the 
soil has not yet been reached by the most skill- 
ful cultivators. The hay crop for the country 
does not average a tun to the acre. Some farms 
average three tuns, and single acres are known 
to produce four and five tuns. There can be no 
doubt, that most farms can double their present 
yield of grass and hay, to the great pecuniary 
advantage of the owners. They want more of 
these crops, and cannot farm succesfully until 
they have them. 

For dry uplands, an occasional cropping with 
grain and roots, as now pursued, will no doubt 
be advisable. These crops, however, should be 


accompanied with much larger quantities of 





manure, Instead of the ten and twenty, there 
should be thirty and forty loads to. the acre, on 
poor soil. Witk occasional exceptions the plow, 
also, should be allowed to run deeper,—ten, 
twelve, and fourteen inches, instead of four, five 
and six. The grasses are as much benefited by 
a deep loose soil, as other crops. Thicker seed- 
ing would also be a great advantage in many 
cases. Three and four dollars a bushel for herds- 
grass, and twelve cents a pound for clover seed, 
seem large prices, and there is a temptation to 
stint the quantity, which many farmers do not 
resist. But the best land will not bring a full 
crop, unless it is well stocked. A half bushel of 
herds-grass seed, or three pecks ofred top is 
none too much per acre. A man should econo- 
mize in any other place, sooner then in the seed 
sowing.— 


But the best lands for grass are those which 
are naturally moist, swales of reclaimed 
swamps, Ifthese are properly drained, they may 
be kept in grass without plowing. Lands that 
have a large per cent of vegetable matter in them, 
peat and muck swamps, are greatly benefited by 
a top dressing of fine gravel, or loam from the 
adjacent uplands, If the surface is cleared of 
brush, and made smooth, the grass seed may be 
sown immediately upon the gravel, without hdr- 
rowing or brushing. The most of it will catch. 
Even if the ground is to soft for carting in sum- 
mer, the gravel can be put on when it is frozen. 
The seed be sown any time in February or March. 
Draining, so that the water will not stand any- 
where within a foot of tlie surface, is essential 
to the highest success. Two feet or more would 
be better still. 

Such Jands will ordinarily bear large crops of 
grass, from two to three tuns to the acre, and 
may be kept in a high state of productiveness, by 
atop dressing of good compost once in three 
years. ‘They are worth more for grass than for 
any other crop, ‘and they will pay better for good 
husbandry than any other part of the farm. * 


. 
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A great amount of fertilizing material may be 
gathered at this season from the Village. The 
writer knows of large farms, once poor and 
exhausted, that have been brought up to a high 
state of productiveness, by the application of 
these wastes.—The contents of privy-vaults are 
the most valuable of those fertilizers, and they 
are generally to be had, for the carting. They 
are extensively used in the neighborhood of 
large cities, for the manufacturing of poudrette, 
and, when well made, this is a valuable fertilizer. 
But any farmer, living within a mile or two of a 
village, can have a home-made article at much 
less expense. It hasa much higher value than 
stable manure, some estimating it to be worth 
four times as much. 

In cold weather it can be carted without public 
offence. There are several contrivances for 
transporting it. One is a common ox, or horse- 
cart, made as nearly water tight as possible, with 
a partition in the middle, sliding up and down, 
like the-gate of a mill pond,—This is put in, to 
prevent spilling, when going up or dewn hill. 
Another apparatus, is a water tight box, made of 
stout pine timber, just large enough to fit inside 
of the cart. The hind part is furnished with three 
or four two inch holes, stopped with wooden 
plugs. The top has a lid, or trap door, just large 
enough to admit of convenient filling. This is 
closed as soon as the box is filled. liquid, 





contents may be used to top dress meado 
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a better inethod is to drop the whole, upon a bed 
of peat, or muck, or even of loam, prepared 
upon the field which is tobe planted next season. 
One load of these wastes, to four or five of muck, 
makes a powerful fertilizer —The box is emptied 
by pulling the plags. Connecticut. 

at © pee 
Scientific and Practical Talks about 

Manures....II. 


er 
In the previous chapter it was shown that the 
great bulk of all plants, comes from the air— 
that the charcoal in a tree or plant, for example, 
cannot come from the soil, because it does not 
exist there. (By plant we here mean all kinds 
of plants that grow—grasses, grains, trees, etc.) 
We know that some air-plants have no roots 
reaching to the soil, to extract food therefrom, 
and that they must necessarily draw their sus- 
tenance from the air. With respect to most 
plants, there is a difference of opinion as to the 
relative amount of food taken in through the 
leaves directly from the air, and the proportion 
received indirectly through the roots. Some even 
contend, that while the plant food comes mainly 
from the air, yet that it is all first washed down 
into the soil by rains and dews, or absorbed from 
the air circulating in the surface soil. Without 
discussing this point, we may say that all agree 
that a portion of the plant’s food is absorbed 
through the roots. The object of manuring is to 
increase the amount of food in the soil to be taken 
up by the roots, for it is evident that, so far as 
field crops are concerned, it is not practicable to 
materially add to the amount in the air, to be 
taken in directly by the leaves. It is then per- 
tinent to our subject to inquire: What kinds of 
fvod are taken into the plant through the roots? 
Where and how are these materials to be ob- 
tained most economically? In what form, and 
how, and when, are they to be applied ? To answer 
these questions, we must first cofisider 
Wuat Prants are Mave or. — Take ten 
pounds of dried wood, or straw, or of any vege- 
table substance whatever; heat it away from 
contact with air, and the result will be four to 
six pounds of charcoal (carbon.)* <A piece of 
flesh heated in the same manner, will give a 
like result, as is seen in the charring of meat. 
Cover a pile of wood as in a coal-pit, and burn 
only enough of it to heat the rest, and while you 
drive off only watery vapor, with a little of an in- 
visible gas (nitrogen,) you will have nothing but 
pure charcoal remaining, except a jittle earthy 
material (ashes,) which would be left if the char- 
coal were aflerward burned in the openair. Pre- 
cisely the samc result would be obtained if you 
put in the place of the wood, a quantity of straw, 
or grain, orleaves, in short of any organic (ani- 
mal or vegetable) material. The whitish vapor 
escaping is nearly pure water, as will be found by 
catching some of it in an inverted vessel, as it 
escapes, or by holding a cold glass or metal over 
he coal pit to condense the vapor. This vapor is 
called smoke, but—except when the upward cur- 
rent of air is so great as to carry up unconsumed 
particles of charcoal, which give a darker color— 
the so-called smoke is chiefly water, while, as 
before remarked, only charcoal is left. Burn or 


* Carpoy, an element entering largely into all living sub- 
stances, whether animal or vegetable, is seen in its nearly 
re state incommon charcoal —OxyGEn, an element con- 
stituting fully half of the eutire substance of the globe, min- 
eral as well as organic, is never seen in its pure, tncombin- 
ed state, for in this state it is a transparent gas, like air. It 
enters into combination with other substances, and be- 
comes invisible, just as lime is invisible when combined in 
mortar.—Hyprocen, which forms one-ninth part of wa- 
ter, and enters largely into many organic substances, is 
also an invisible gas, when not combined with some other 
element — Nirrogen, which forms seventy-nine hun- 
iredth air, and also enters into many or- 
ganic substances is likewise an invisible gas when in its 
state 
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chara piece of meat in a covered frying-pan, and 
you get a bulk of charcoal about as large as the 
original piece of meat. The same is the case 
with over-toasted (charred) bread, potato, etc. 

These illustrations show that all organic sub- 
stances—all vegetable and animal matters ex- 
cept the bones—are really and truly made up al- 
most entirely of charcoal and water, with a small 
quantity of nitrogen ‘vhich is itself one of the 
component parts of air—the air we breathe being 
made up of about 79 parts (by weight) of nitro- 
gen, united with 21 parts of oxygen. 

But water is itself a compound body, being 
made up of 8 parts (by weight) of oxygen,.united 
with 1 part of hydrogen. Now as vegetable sub- 
stances when heated, are converted into charcoal 
(carbon), water, and air, and as air is made of 
oxygen and nitrogen, and water is made of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, we arrive at the inevitable 
conclusion that, with the exception of the ashes, 
all plants are chiefly made up of four simple sub- 
stances, Viz: 
Oxygen—Hydrogen—Nitrogen—Carbon (charcoal.) 

This is an interesting fact, one which has been 
proved a thousand times ; and it is a fact of im- 
portance in considering how to feed (manure) 
plants. The unscientific reader will find it hard 
to believe that (with the exception of the ashes), 
wood, leaves, straw, grain, flowers, in short, all 
vegetables, are made out of only four kinds of 
materials ; and stranger still, that these four ma- 
terials are really only charcoal, air, and water. 
Yet such is the unquestionable fact: 

Iliustrtiaon.—That so many kinds of plants, of 
such varied forms and colors, can be made from 
so few materials, is scarcely more incredible 
than that an architect is able to construct such a 
variety of buildings with only wood, iron, 
bricks and moytar. To ‘secure the diverse 
forms, he uses different proportions of the same 
few materials, and puts them together different- 
ly. Just so, a few elements, differently propor- 
tioned and put together, make up the endless 
variety of plants and animal organisms. 

Take a piece of granite rock, which has in it 
neither charcoal nor nitrogen, and pulverize it to 
a fine soil. Then sow some seeds in this soil. 
and they will produce plants, made up chiefly of 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and charcoal. The 
oxygen and hydrogen may come from the water 
in the soil or in the air; the nitrogen and char- 
coal (carbon) must come from the air, for there is 
none of them in the granite soil. In such a soil 
the plants will grow to perfection, and mature 
their fruit or seed, though they may, perhaps, be 
of slow growth, and be dwarfed in size. Sup- 
pose we now try to hasten the growth, and to in- 
crease the bulk or yield of the plants, or of their 
seed, which is a chief end aimed at in cultiva- 
tion. How shall it be done! Why, just as we 
would secnre increased growth of flesh in an 
animal—feed it, give it more elements, more ma- 
terials, out of which to manufacture flesh. 

To feed a plant, we manure it—we furnish it 
with materials to assist or promote its growth. 
We place at its roots such substances (ma- 
nures,) as will supply it with oxygen, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, and carbon ; and, perhaps, also, 
a little of earthy material, required for its ashes. 
(Some of the scientific teachers of the present 
day claim that the atmosphere supplies every- 
thing but the ashes, and that the earthy elements 
are the chief things to provide for in ma- 
nuring. Hence the stress laid upon phosphatic 
and other mineral manures. We believe this to 
be erroneous, in part at-least, and one object of 
these articles is to counteract such teachings, 
and save to cultivators the large sums now ex- 
pended for such fertilizers. Of this further on.) 





If.( besides the ashes), only oxygen, hydrogen, 

nitrogen, and carbon (charcoal), are needed by 
the plants, the next question is, whether a ma- 
nure, useful, must contain all of these 
four clements. Theory would indicate that the 
abundance of water (moisture) in the soil would 
always furnish plenty of oxygen and hydrogen ; 
and experience seems to confirm this opinion ; 
so we will only look after the supply of carbon 
and nitrogen. 

The decay and burning of plants, and the 
breathing of animals, are always furnishing a 
supply of carbon to the air, in the form of in- 
visible carbonic acid. As this substance is readily 
absorbed by water, theory would indicate that 
the water in the soil will generally supply the 
requisite amount of carbon to the roots of the 
growing plant. And this is partly confirmed by 
experience also. Yet it is probable that car- 
bonaceous materials, such as straw, etc., when 
decaying in the soil around the roots of a plant, 
do really furnish additional supplies of carbon, 
and hasten growth. Hence one may reasonably 
conclude that all vegetable substances con- 
taining carbon (charcoal) are useful as manures, 
when they rot or decay in the soil so that their 
elements can be taken up and appropriated by 
the roots of plants. And here let it be noted, 
that, since all kinds of plants contain similar pro- 
portions of carbon, any one plant will furnish car- 
bon for any other plant. So we manure any plant 
with any kind of vegetable matter most conveni- 
ent, if it be matter that will decay and yield up 
its carben to the growing plants. 

We will next refer to the fourth and last organ- 
Nitrogen, which 


to be 


ic element in plant food, viz.: 
is, we think, the most important one to be con- 
sidered. 
(To be Continued.) 
——_——<. et 9 ee 2 oe 
Where the Hogs are Raised. 
ae 

Some idea of the immense number of hogs 
raised and slaughtered at the West, and of the 
places where they are raised, may be gathered 
from the table below. The figures will be in- 
teresting also, as showing the number slaughter- 
ed and packed at the several points named. 
The table is made out for the year 1858. The 
reports for 1859 are not yet complete. It is es- 
timated, however, that there will be a decrease 
of 50,000, as compared with the previous year, 
though there is a considerable increase at a fe& 
of the towns, including Cincinnati, Lafayette, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Madison, ete. The largest 
falling off is at Louisville, Nashville, Alton, 
Olney, and Chicago : 

HOGS PACKED IN 1858, 











Places. }__ Places. 
Cincinnati...........382.826] Weston. Mo.......... 8,650 
Lonis¢ilfe,:, .....0..s.. 288,590/Chattanooga, Tenn... 8 400 
Chieago, Ill......... 172,000) Rock Isiand, Ill-...... 8,100 
St. Louis,’Mo........ 57,500) Hunstonville, Ill..... 8,000 
Madison, Ind........ 54,00ulXenia, Tli............ 6,500 
Keokuk; Iowa........ 53,600; La Grange, Mo....... 6,160 
Quincy, .Hl............ 49,000] Davenport, Iowa.... 6.153 
Muscatine, lowa..... 47,000) Frankfort, Ky........ 6,135 
i: ES eae 45,000; Lebanon, Ky......... 5.764 
Palmyra, Mo........ 39.980|Mount Vernon, Ind... 5.459 
Indianopolis. Ind..... 33,00] Attica, Ind........... 5.1.00 
Burlington, lowa.... 32,300/Clinton, Ind.......... 4.961 
OC ie | eae es 32,000) Eddyville, Iowa,.... 4.955 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 32,000|Armiesburg, Ind...... 4.789 
Connersville, Ind.... 25,000) Washington, Ind..... 4.760 
Gallatin and Nash- Mount Pleasant, Ind. 4,660 

ville, Tenn......... 25.000) Pittsfield, Iil..... ... 4.5€0 
Alexandria, Mo...... 18,610)Barry, I'l............ 4.210 
Shelbyville, Tenn.... 17,800)/Grayville, [il......... 4,000 
Chillicothe, O........ 16,000/Oregon, Ky.... ..... 4.000 
Lexington, Ky....... 15,0'0)Petersburgh, Ind..... 3.785 
Circleville, O........ 14,373/ New Boston, IIl...... 3,36) 
Clarksville, Tenn.... 13.973); Newburg, Ind........ 3.335 
oi ely See 12,785! Marion. Inds......... 3.390 
Delphi, Ind.......... 12,500/Carlisle, Ind......... 2.900 
Masons, Ail. ....0000. 11,768| New Harmony, Ind.. 2,653 
Lafayette, Ind........ 11,653) Covington, Ind....... 2.652 
Shawneetown Ill.... 11,4¢0|)Dublin, Ind.......... 2.525 
Princeton, ind....... 10,879,Rockford, Ind....... 2.500 
Pekin, Iil.... -..+ 10,400|Hagerstown, Ind..... 2,500 
Owensboro, Ky...... 9,513) Lodi, Ind............ 1,400 
Lacon, Ill.........++ 9,500 biel 


Total .occccecce 
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Teaching Swine good Behavior—A new | mer, by any one having very little skill in the | varieties, even tothe comparative exdlugion of , 
Hog-Trough. use of tools. The extra labor and pains required | the color of their plumage, save only so far as is 
pe OS to make such a trough, will be fully compensated | requisite in indication of.the breed. Gréat size 


In the scale of manners, swine stand at zero, 
so that to call a person “ swinish,” leaves little 
more to be said in respect to his behavior. But 
the pig’s disregard of etiquette is not altogether 
his own fault ; he has never been taught better. 
From his “ tenderest years he has been allowed 
to “put his foot in the trough,” and 
fight for-his dinner. But he is ca- 
pable of better things. A young 
friend once taught a pig to walk at 
a respectful distance from the pail 
while it was carried to the trough, 
where he would stand very watch- 
ful and very wishful, but not offering 
to approach, until the pail was emp- 
tied, and he was invited to help him- 
self.—A subscriber to the Agricul- 
turist, Mr, C. H. Lilienthal—who, 
although conducting a very large 
business in this city, still finds time 
to superintend a flourishing farm 
—wishing to have every thing done 
in order, has contrived an appara- 
tus well adapted to secure good be- 
havior in the pig pen at feeding 
time. The engraving given be- 
low we have made from a model, 
which he exhibited at our office. He 
disclaims any patent, and hopes 
everybody who likes it will appro- 
priate the pattern without “ fee 
or reward.” It is made in two sep- 
arate sections, a, and 4, The lower part, 4, re- 
sembles an ordinary plank trough, made by join- 
ing the edges of two planks at an angle, and nail- 
ing a piece of plank on each end. An upright 
strip, having its lower end sharpened, is fastened 
to each end of 6. These are to be driven into 
the ground to hold the trough steady; they also 
serve to keep the upper section in its place, by 
means of an iron pin inserted through the top, as 
seen in the cut. In the upper section, a, the end 
pieces are about a foot high ; boards, the length of 
the trough below, are framed into these, inclining 
towards each other, so as to leave an opening of say 
an inch between them at the bottom,thus forming a 
kind of open trough, or funnel, through which the 
food is poured. Short upright boards with deep 
notches cut to receive the upper trough, are 





nailed diagonally across its lower part, their 
edges being joined, so that when the whole is set 
on the part b, alternate compartments are form- 
ed, each large enough to receive an animal’s head 
only, It will rest more firmly, if the lower 
edges of the ends of the cross pieces are beveled 
slightly to fit a little way down into the sides of 
tlie lower trough. The opening in the upper trough 
being narrow, apples, potatoes, -etc., which might 
choke the pigs, are kept from passing through 
until chopped fine with a spade or other imple- 
ment. The contrivance is ingenious, cheap, and 
portable, and can be made with a saw and ham- 








by the ease with which each pig can be kept in 
place. There is also a gain in the weaker ani- 


mals being permitted to enjoy their meal without 
the molestation by which they are often kept 
lean and hungry. The trouble of keeping back 
the hungry crowd is also in a measure avoided. 





Bremen or Embden Geese. 
—_—o— 

(The following article with the ilustration, was pre- 
pared for the Agriculturigt in December, but crowded out 
of the January number. While making up this page we 
chance to notice in a recent number of a Western journal 
a somewhat similar article by the same writer, but with- 
out the accompanying illustration. This can only be 
accounted for by the conjecture, that the writer must 
have supposed the articie would not appear in the Agri- 
culturist, and therefore sent it to another journal.—Ep.] 

The common grey or mottled goose has hither- 
to, with but few exceptions, formed the general 
stock of thiscountry. The degeneracy occasion- 
ed by breeding in-and-in, with neglect of proper 
attention when young, have in many instances so 
reduced their weight at maturity, that they fall 
short of a Brazillian or Muscovy drake; and a 
corresponding depreciation of the flesh in both 
texture and flavor, is the consequent result. 

The ganders are usually white, or have a pre- 
ponderance of that color, while the geese have 
various shades of ash-grey and dull leaden brown 
mixed with it; a preference is often expressed 
for those that have no white whatever, excepting 
only on the lower part of the body. 

The common goose, however, having no dis- 
tinguishing features, either in form or plumage, 
beyond the inferiority of the one and the irregu- 
larity of the other we may now pass on to the 

Bremen or Embden Geese,which have usually been 
called Bremen geese in this country from the 
name of the place whence they were im- 
ported. English writers call them “ Embden 
Geese.” They were originally from Holland, and 
the appellation “Embden” was derived from 
the town of that name in Hanover. Beyond their 
great size, and the uniform clear and spotless 
white of their plumage, we are at a loss for any 
sign of a specific difference between these and 
our ordinary common goose. In figure they are 
alike, and the bill and legs are of the same yellow 
and reddish hue. 

Utility is the one object to be regarded with all 











and weight, early maturity, and hardihood ‘in 
their youth, are the*points that mainly concern 
their owners, and render the settlement of ac- 
counts a ‘satisfactory proceeding. 

In these points the writér'claims pre-eminence 
for the Bremen or Embden variety. - One of their 
advantages is this, that all the 
feathers, being perfectly White, their 
Value, where many are kept, is 
greater in the market than is ever 
the case with “ mixed” feathers. 
In weight too, these birds have 
an advantage over all others, with 
the exception of the African. or 
Hong Kong. All white poultry are 
considered to “dress,” that is, 
pluck, of a clearer and better ap- 
pearance than colored birds, The 
quality of the flesh, too, is very dif- 
ferent from that of any other variety. 
It does not partake of that dry char- 
acter which belongs to the other 
and more common kinds, but is 
tender and juicy as the fleshof a 
wild fowl. Owing to the quiet 
domestic character of the Bremen . ® 
geese they lay on flesh rapidly ; a 
they never stray from their home, . 
the nearest pond and field satisfy- 
ing their wants, and much of their 
time is spent in a state of repose. An 
objection to the Bremen geese is 
their inclination to commence laying at an earlier 
period than this northern latitude favors; which 
is in the latter part of February or first of 
March. They sit and hatch with more certainty 
than common geese; and frequently rear two 
broods in a season, the young ones proving as 
hardy as any with which I am acquainted. The 
Bremen goose has prominent blue eyes, is re- 
markably strong in the neck, and the feathers 
from near the shoulder to the head, are far more 
curled than is seen in other birds. C. N. Bement, 

Springside, Dec. 1859. 


Why the Hens do Lay? 

Mr. Epitor: In the January Agriculturtst, you 
have pretty well answered Mr. Angell’s question 
“Why (his) hens don’t lay.” I have a neighbor 
whose hens do lay, though he uses no patent 
‘“‘ hen-persuader ’’*, and his fowls are the common 
old *fashioned biddies—of which he keeps, on an 
average, only eight orten. The first year after 
buying his stock, he had one hundred and five 
and a half dozen eggs (1266), besides forty-two 
chickens. By taking good care of the latter he 
reared every one of them. 

As he cultivated no land that year, he had to 
buy nearly all the food for his poultry. Next » 
winter they laid eggs quite regularly, all through 
the cold season. He used simply these measures 








* A subscriber not long since wanted a description of 
the “hen-persuader,” so often referred to in the papers. 
We believe it was the invention of a facetious editor of 
the Springfield Republican, who proposed to construct a 
nest with a spring trap-door underneath. When the pul- 
let lays an egg, it of course drops through, and the door 
closes again. Poor biddy, on looking round, sees no re: 
sult of her effort, and down she sits and lays another egg : 
and soon. The editor aforesaid was in ecstacies at first , 
but he afterwards condemned his own invention, for he 
put a valuable pullet upon the “persuader” one morn- 
ing, and forgot her for a week, when on going out he 
found nothing but a few feathers—the pullet her- 
self all away! §o he tells the story. vt i 
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to promote their laying: he fed them regularly, 
kept them coinfortable by allowing them free ac- 

/ cess to a warm dry cellar, supplied them with 
pure water, gave them occasionally,a lot of 
pounded oyster-shells, sprinkled fine gravel on 
the cellar floor, and varied their food as much #3 
possible. He also made enticing nests for them, 

_ and made their roostsso that they could get up to 
them on convenient ladders without much flying. 

To the above, I will add another thing. He 
saved the droppings of the roosts in barrels, for 
use in his garden. He put a quart of hen manure 
into a tub of water, and made a powerful fertilizer 
for all growing plants, That man keeps hens to 
a profit, and others may do so. (Nor) Burnuam. 








How Charcoal is Prepared for Market. 

aii 

“Ding-dong, ding-dong, charcoal! charcoal! 
charco-o-0-0-1! here we go.” This familiar ery 
we heard just now in the street from an immense 
carryall, and with the thermometer at zero this 
morning, the charcoal man is likely to have a 
brisk market. 

The burning of wood for charcoal forms an im- 
portant item of business among a large class of 
small farmers, in almost all parts of the country. 
It is carried on most extensively in well wooded 
regions too remote from market to make it an 
object to cart weod. The coaling of the wood 
greatly reduces its bulk and weight, so that it 
can be profitably carried ten or fifteen miles to 
market, when it would not pay to carry wood half 
‘the distance. Many farmers who own large tracts 
of woodland on mountains, or in districts remote 
from, but not at too great a distance from cities 
or villages, find this the most available method of 
realizing money from their forests. The wood is 
worth little as it stands, either for fuel or for 
timber. Condensed into charcoal, it is readily 
transported and pays a handsome profit. The 
business is followed in the intervals of farm la- 
bor, and turns to good account time that would 
otherwise be of little value, or perhaps wasted. 

Sometimes men follow this asa business. They 
locate within a dozen miles ofa city or village, 
where coa! is worth from ten to fifteen cents a 
bushei. They either buy the woodland, and sell 
again when it is cleared, or buy the wood stand- 
ing, Without the land. An ax, a pair of horses, 
and a coal cart is about all the capital that is 
needed to start the business. 

Preparation of tHE Woop.—Any kind of 
wood will make charcoal, but there is a great dif- 
ference in the quality of the article prepared from 
different woods, much more than is usually made 
in the price. The kinds selected are usually tose 
least valuable for fuel, especially in the districts 
where the carting of hickory and oak can be made 
profitable. Chestnut, maple, and birth, are usu- 
ally selected where these varieties abound; but 
any thing is taken that is not considered more 
valuable for wood or timber. A good deal of pine 
is used, but it makes the poorest charcoal. Bass- 
wood and chestnut also make poor coal. White 
birch and maple are much prized by blacksmiths. 

The wood is first cut into billets of four feet, 
and if hired done, is let out by the job, and pack- 
ed up in piles, or corded, so that the value of the 
labor may be conveniently estimated. If the 
work is done by the day or the month, the wood 
is left lying upon the ground as cut. The chop- 
ping of the wood is carried on at all seasons of 
the year. Swamps are cut over, and the wood 
drawn to the coal pit in the Winter. 

Porrine up THE Coan Pit.—Seasoned wood, 
or that which has been cut at least six months, 
is pr , though green wood is often used. 
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The “coal pit” is no pit at all, but simply a cov- 
ered pile of wood upon any 
dry level spot in the forest. 
A place is usually selected as 
free from stones as possible, 
and where the soil is deep, to 
furnish loam for the covering. 
The first work is the chimney, 
which is made of billets of 
wood, about two feet long, and 
put up in the form of a cob 
house, as seen in fig.1. It should 
be raised four feet or more, at first, so as to 
be out of the way of the first tier of wood. The 
chimney should be made of well seasoned wood, 
and it is a good plan to use old coal brands around 
the bottom which will readily take fire, when the 
pit is ready for burning. The cordwood is set 
up in a circle all around the center of the pit. 
The largest sticks are selected for the inner part 
of the pit. Nosticks more than six or eight inch- 
es through should be put in. Logs of greater size 
should be quartered. The workman packs up 
the wood endwise, as seen in fig. 2, going round 
the heap, and keeping it as nearly in a circular 
form as possible. 

Whether a second or third tier of wood is used 
depends upon the quantity to be burned. The 
aim should be, to keep the pit nearly in the form 
of a half globe, a little sharpened at the apex or 
top. Any quantity of wood may be burned, from 
five cords to ahundred in a single pit. From 
twenty to sixty cords will makea pit of conve- 
nient size. The outside of the pit is finished off 








with the small wood or trimming, making the sur- 


face as smooth as possible, to shed off rain. 

Tue Coverinc.—The object of this is to keep 
up a slow combustion, driving off the water and 
gases from the wood, without reducing it to 


ashes. The more perfectly the air can be ex- 
cluded during the burning process, the less loss 
there will be. The pit is first covered with for- 
est leaves, or with any cheap hay or litter, to pre- 
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Fig. 3. 
vent the earth from sifting down into the wood. 
A plow is then run around the pit, breaking up 
the sods two or three yards wide. The sods are 
put grass side down upon the leaves, or litter, 
and the loose earth is thrown on top of these with 
the shovel, making a covering six to ten inches 
in thickness. The chimney is left uncovered, and 
holes are left for ventilation around the bottom 
in six or eight places, half a foot in diameter. 
See fig. 3. The holes are shown too large here. 

Tue Burninc.—The Summer months are con- 





sidered the best for this process, as the fires are 
more easily managed, and there is less waste of 
wood. It is done, however, at any season of the 
year, except in the coldest weather—as.the burn- 
er has to be up frequently in the night, and to 
give the closest attention to his business, which 
would be very uncomfortable at this season. 

The pit is fired by putting blazing brands into 
the top of the chimney, and letting them fall to 
the bottom. All the apertures are left open, un- 
til the wood is well caught, when the chimney is 
stopped. The burner will now show his skill in 
keeping up a steady, slow, combustion, until the 
whole heap is carbonized uniformly in all its parts. 
He has some power in hastening or retarding the 
burning, by means of his ventilators. Ifthe fire 
burns too much toward the wind, the apertures 
must be closed upon that side. The process of 
carbonization is first completed in the middle and 
on the top of the mound. It should then be con- 
ducted evenly down on all sides. The vapor from 
the wood first passes off ina thick, yellowish 
smoke. After this, the smoke becomes of a 
lighter hue, and then black and dense, giving out 
the smell of pyroligneous acid, which grows 
stronger to the end of the process. As the pro- 
cess is completed, a light blue smoke is given off 
which finally ceases. The length of time taken 
to burn a pit, depends somewhat upon the condi- 
tion of the wood, green or dry, the size of the 
pit, and the skill of the burner. Asa rule, the 
slower the process, the more charcoal in propor- 
tion to the wood, A pit of three hundred bushels 
of coal should have at least six days for burning. 
Sometimes large holes in the covering will drop 
in, as the wood consumes beneath. These may 
be stopped by throwing in a few billets of wood, 
and immediately covering with fresh earth. The 
burner walks about the mound, using the hoe 
and the shovel in stopping cracks as they appear. 

Drawine Ovr.—The pit stands a day or two 
after burning, to cool off. The coal is then drawn 
out with a rake, the earth that formed the cover- 
ing falling down to the bottom, The sparks of 
fire that are left in the coal are put out with wa- 
ter. The utmost vigilance is required in this 
operation, as a little neglect would expose all the 
coal drawn out toa total loss. On this account 
it is always desirable to have the pit near a well 
or brook. ‘Tue drawing out is usually attended 
to in the evening, when the fire is more easily 
seen, though it can be done during daylight. 

The yield ofcoal from a given amount of wood 
depends somewhat upon the dryness of the wood, 
and the time of combustion. The more water 
there is in the wood, the more fuel must be 
burned to expel it. Hence there is very great 
economy in using well seasoned fuel fér this 
purpose. A common yield isa hundred bushels 
of coal for three cords of wood; chestnut, oak, 
maple or birch. A skillful burner under favora- 
ble circumstances, will sometimes get forty or 
fifty bushels to the cord. A common charge for 
burning, after the wood is delivered at the pit, is 
two dollars and a half a hundred bushels. As 
the producer of charcoal seldom gets more than 
ten to twelve cents a bushel, and often less, after 
carting to market and peddling it out, it will be 
seen that it is only where wood is very cheap 
that he can make it profitable. 

—<—<—$$—a et 9 

“Captain, what’s the fare to Saint Louis?” 
“What part of the boat do you wish to go on— 
cabin or deck?” “Git out with your cabin,” said 
the traveler; “I live in acabin at home; give 
me the best you’ve got here.” 


Good intentions will not justify evil actions 
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Blinks from a Lantern.......XVI. 


BY DIOGENES REDIVIVUS. 








HOW THE FARM IS DEPOPULATED. 


: Nothing is more common in 
B33 es fit the rural districts than to find 
P townships and parishes, where 
there has been no increase of 
population or wealth for the last 
fifty years. In some places there 
has been a decrease, the sanctuary is closed, the 
school-house is not opened except in Winter, and 
everything wears the air of desolation. The farm- 
houses only show glimpses of the coat of paint 
that was put on in the last generation, and the 
barns reveal their scagty stores and diminished 
stock, through many a gaping hole and unhinged 
door. ‘The bucket is not only moss-grown, but 
leaky, the curb is shattered, and the well-sweep 
is decaying. The garden fence is mended with 
brush, briers every year usurp a wider domain 
under the wall, and the weeds increase in varie- 
ty and luxuriance as useful plants die out. The 
boys and girls, long before they reach their major- 
ity, desert the homestead in quest of fortune in the 
city or village, upon the prairie, or on the sea. 
This very common fact is little understood in the 
region where it most frequently occurs, and the 
parents are not able to conceal their astonishment 
that they can not keep a single child at home to 
take care of them in their old age. My lantern 
must throw a little light upon this dark spot in 
farm life. 

Joe Sedgewick lives in one of these blighted 
neighbourhoods, and is now with his wife, hard on 
upon seventy years of age. They have managed to 
raise up a family of seven children, four sons and 
three daughters, not one of whom is left with 
them, or settled in their neighborhood. <A grand- 
son born and bred in the city, with the prospect of 
full possession of the farm at no distant day, 
has been induced to take up his abode with the 
old folks, and smooth their pathway to the grave. 

The senior Sedgewick has always been an indus- 
trious man, having been educated in that school 
of morals which teaches that the chief end of 
man is to work. His farm was not paid for, and 
he felt that it was incumbent upon him to take no 
rest or recreation, until that honorable object was 
accomplished. He worked early and late at his 
business, hiring but little labor, and that only in 
the Summer. He was up at four in the morning, 
the year round, taking care of cattle, fattening 
swine, carting wood, plowing, planting, mowing, 
and gathering in the harvests. 

As soonas young Joe was big enough to mount 
a horse, he was put upon old Dobbin, to plow out 
the corn for hoeing. This was very entertaining 
for a bright little boy of six years, for a while, 
and he almost felt like a man, as the light pull of 
the rein guided the horse to the right or left, ac- 
cording tohis will. But as the long, hot days of 
June came on, Joe began to get tired before noon, 
and sometimes the little fellow got asleep in his 
saddle. For this he was scolded, and sometimes 
pelted with a sod, His legs ached at the unequal 
motion of the horse, and the jerking of the plow, 
and it seemed to him that the corn rows grew 
longer every day that he rode. He was put into 
the field to plant and hoe as soon as he had 
strength for the work. His childhood ended 
when he was about ten years of age, and he nev- 
er had any youth. The senior Sedgewick did not 
believe in play for his boys; could not conceive 
that a rational being had any strength to waste 
in such iionsense, when work would bring money. 
This could not, however, be wholly prevented. 
While the boy was at school, he indulged in the 





sports of the play ground, ball, goal, hide-and- 
seek, sliding and skating. ‘This was such a con- 
trast to the all-work life of the farm, that Joe 
grew fond of his books. The school-house was a 
sort of palace to him, associated with bright 
faces, sunny smiles, and the gladsome shouts of 
children. It was a sad day to him, when the 
Winter school closed, and he began the Spring 
work. For eight long months, there was to be 
no relaxation, no visiting, no fishing, even on 
rainy days, for his father always had work for 
stormy weather, sometimes under cover, but 
quite as often in the soaking rain, The lad did 
not murmur much at this, for his father worked, 
and the hired men worked, and it seemed very 
manly for a boy to do likewise. 

But his boyish nature craved occasional play- 
days, something pleasant to look forward to, 
when the hoe and the plow might be forgotten. 
He had learned to read, and got occasional 
glimpses of the few books in the household. But 
his father did not fancy the bookish tendencies of 
his boy, and always contrived to keep him as 
busy as possible in the evening, so that he could 
not read. Sometimes it was shelling corn, some- 
times it was churning or assorting potatoes. But 
Joe, learning that this was the settled policy of 
his father, contrived to get tired very early even- 
ings, and put off for bed, where the tow-wick camdle 
lit up the forbidden pages, and the boy refreshed 
his mind, more than his body with sleep. 

By the time he was fifteen, these stolen wa- 
ters were so sweet, that he could no longer en- 
dure the cheerless, all-work life of the farm. He 
was so much set upon books and an education, 
that his father consented to his leaving home for 
school. By dint of teaching, and hard struggling 
he worked his way through college, became a 
lawyer, and rose to eminence in his profession 
in the city. 

The second son had few of the intellectual 
tastes of the first, took naturally to work, and 
was the special delight of the father. But he was 
kept with atight rein, and knew as little of play 
as his brother. He was disposed to remain long- 
er upon the farm, and to make improvements 
that his father did not appreciate. He had ataste 
for fine cattle and horses, and always wanted the 
best calves saved for cows and working oxen. 
But the butcher also wanted the best calves, and 
the butcher’s purse usually outweighed the boy’s 
arguments. He wanted the steers kept clean, 
and their horns ornamented with brass knobs, to 
make them look better, as wellas to keep them 
from goring other animals, He wanted the fences 
kept in good repair, the brush cleaned up under 
the walls, the Summer fuel cut and piled in Win- 
ter, and all things kept snug around the farm and 
its buildings. But the father despised these 
praiseworthy tastes in the boy, laughed at him for 
his painstaking, and sometimes scolded him for 
his waste of time upon these unimportant matters, 
At the age of seventeen, the boy’s trunk was 
packed for the village, where he had found a place 
in a store, and could keep things in order. 

The younger sons following the sisters, had 
still more cultivated tastes as they grew up. 
While the father’s views of farming remained un- 
changed, his discipline had relaxed somewhat, 
and in the garden the children were permitted to 
carry out their own plans, when it could be done 
without expense. New fruit trees and vegeta- 
bles were introduced without his aid or sympa- 
thy. He never could be induced to plant an or- 
chard, though he was as fond of fruit as any 
member of his household. He never gave any 
attentionto the garden, and the flower borders 
and strawberry beds, the grape arbors, and the 





rose trellises of the young folks, were his favor- 
ite objects of ridicule. He despised every thing 
like taste in the garden or upon the farm, and 
in due time, succeeded in emptying his home of 
his children. This work of depopulation is not 
confined to the farm of Joseph Sedgewick. 
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For the American Agricuiturist. 
How Farmers live down East. 
- eS 

It is an astonishment to our Southern and 
Western friends, to see 80 many evidences ot 
thrift and prosperity in New-England where the 
land is so broken, poor, and stony. Neat, white 
dwellings, substantial barns, handsome churches, 
and attractive school-houses, are every-where 
visible, as if they were a natural growth of the 
soil. Wealth is somehow squeezed out of land 
that would not be thought worth plowing in more 
favored regions. . 

Upon a petition for the laying out of a new 
road in the towns of Candia and Deerfield, N, H., 
before the county court, it appeared that those 
two small towns with a population of about 3,500 
consumed two thousand barrels of flour, seven 
thousand bushels of Indian corn, and seventy 
barrels of salt pork, beside their own home 
grown products. These are agricultural towns, 
made up mainly of small farmers who till the soil 
part of the time, and in the Winter and rainy 
weather, work at shoe-making or some other 
mechanical business. To pay for these imports 
of provision, it appeared that they manufactured 
two hundred and eighty eight thousand dollars 
worth of shoes—forty per cent of this sum being 
paid for labor. The most of this amount goes 
into farmers’ families for binding and making. The 
business is managed by traders or storekeepers, 
who have the leather cut out in their own estab- 
lishments. It is then sent out for binding, into 
all parts of the town, at a fixed price for a given 
kind of work. It is then returned to the estab- 
lishment whence it is sent out again, to be made 
up. This makes every home in the community 
a busy hive of industry, all earning money With- 
out the contaminating influences of large manu- 
factories. 

This sort of mixed farming prevails to a great 
extent in New-Hampshire, and in Massachusetts. 
The annual shoe crop of the latter State is over 
forty millions of dollars, and this is but a single 
item among the manufactures that are carried on 
mainly among farmers, Those who see’our bleak 
hills and rocky fields, are sometimes inclined to 
pity us. We like torelieve them of any unhap- 
piness on our account, by pointing to these facts 
in our internal economy. We raise our own 
vegetables and fruits, our own milk, butter, and 
cheese, and most of our meats and breadstuffs. 
We buy flour with the products of our in-door 
labor, and have a handsome balance on the right 
side of the sheet, at the close of the year. 

Down Easr. 
a en Se —— 9g 

Mrs. Partington says she can’t understand these 
ere market reports. She can understand how 
cheese can be lively, and pork can be activeand 
feathers drooping—that is, if it’s raining; but 
how whiskey can be steady, or hops quiet, or spir- 
its dull, she can’t see; neither how lard. can be 
firm in warm weather, nor iron unsetiled, nor p0« 
tatoes depressed, nor flour rising—unless there had 
been yeast put in it, and_sometimes it would not 
rise then. * 


Luck ano Lanor.—A guinea found’ in ‘the 
street will not do a poor man so much good ag’ 
half a guinea gained by industry and economy. 
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Winegar’s Drain-Tile Machine. 
Pn Pa te 

The smallest improvement even, in the con- 
struction of machinery for manufacturing drain- 
tiles, is a matter of great importance to tie farm- 
ing interest of the country. We are well con- 
vinced that within a brief space of time there is 
to be a great waking up to the value of under- 
ground passages for both water and air, To say 
nothing of the advantages of freeing the sub-soil as 
well as the surface from standing water, we believe 
that in very many cases, even 
on naturally dry soils, it will 
abundantly pay to construct a 
system of pipes for carrying 
air two or four feet below the 
surface. The advocates of the 
shallow planting of trees, and 
* of shallow plowing, lay great 
stress upon the necessity of 
keeping the roots of plants near 
the surface, so as to be within 
reach of the atmosphere. If 
this be so important, what must 
be the effect of carrying the air 
under the soil in pipes, from 
which it will naturally rise 
through the soil, so as to give 
the roots an air-saturated soil, 
so to speak, three or four feet 
deep, instead of three or four 
inches ? But we will not discuss 
this point further here. On page 
325 of last volume (Nov. No.) 
we gave a description of Mat- 
tice’s machine for making drain- 
tiles, and recommended it, after f 
seeing it in operation. We now 
present an illustration of another 
machine, which, from an exami- 
nation of the model, we judge Z 
to be valuable. We have not ™ 
had-opportunity to see it in ac- 
tual operation, and can not, 
therefore, speak so strongly of 
its working capacity. It is complete in itself— 
having the mill for grinding the clay, and the ap- 
paratus for molding the tiles and all other 
needful fixtures combined in the one machine. 


Descrirtion.—A is an iron drum, provided 
within with the grinding apparatus. The clay is 
put in at'the top, and is worked downward. It 
is driven by horse-power, attached to the upper 
end of the shaft, E. ({t may also be driven by 
steam power.) At each revolution of the shaft a 
portion of the worked clay at the bottom is forced 
into D, and out through the screen F, and falls 
into the box G. The cover then closes down, and 
a follower or piston forces the clay out through 
the dies J, J, in ready formed tiles. They are 
received upon an endless sheet, not shown in the 
engraving, where they are cut off into appropriate 
lengths in the usual manner, as described in our 
former article, and are thence carried to drying 
sheds. A similar arrangement of screen and dies 
is constructed on the opposite side of the drum, 
so that in reality the machine is a double one in 
all respects, with the exception of the grinding 
drusa, which feeds both sets of dies. A single 
revolution of the shaft, E, produces two sets of 
tiles, or six pairs, three on either side. The 
proprietors claim that they can, and do, make 
1200 two-inch tiles per hour With one of these 
machines. The machine is automatic—every part 
of “it being moved by the turning of the shaft, 
the daly attention required, being to shovel in the 
clay at the top, and carry away the tiles. 
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The special advantages claimed for this ma- 
chine are: Ist, that itis built entirely of iron; 
2d, that it is double acting ; 3d, that the screen, 
F, which is the part most liable to clog and get 
out of repair, is here visible, so that every ob- 
struction may be seen at a glance; and also that 
both the screen and die plate are easily taken off 
by simply turning the clamps, instead of having to 
take out screws. As above remarked, we can not 
speak from personal observation, and only name 
those points of excellence which are claimed for 





















it by the proprietors, and which apnear to be well 
founded, There is but one size manufactured as 
yet, and the price for the machine complete—in- 
cluding a full supply of dies of different forms and 
sizes, receiving apron, etc.—is about $300, we 
believe. The machine is the invention of Caleb 
Winegar and Samuel M. Smith of Cayuga Co., 
N. Y.. The patent is now ownéd, we believe, by 
Messrs. Winegar & J.a Tourrette. Any informa- 
tion desired in regard to its manufacture or sale, 
will probably be found in the appropriate place in 
the advertising columns. 
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Another Advocate for Toads. 


pe Ss 

For these many years we have been constantly 
pleading for the poor, despised toads. In pre- 
portion to their size, toads and wrens are by far 
the most useful animals on the farm and in the 
garden. The account with them stands all on the 
credit side, which can not be said of any domestic 
animal, large or small—unless you except bees, 
and they must have some care. But the subject 
is not exhausted. A great many people have yet — 
to get over their aversion to toads, and to learn 
to appreciate their usefulness. We therefore 
cheerfully give place to the following from a dis- 
tant associate who has not before spoken on the 
subject we believe. Spéaking of the toad he 
writes : 

We set up no plea for him on the score of beau- 





all on the other side. As to symmetry of form, 
he stands alongside the elephant, though lacking 
the universal caudal appendage of quadrupeds, to 
keep up a good balance. He isa very grave,sedate, 
and silent fellow, seldom seen roving abroad in the 
garish daylight, but choosing rather the more poet- 
ical hours of dusky eve. He is not swift of foot, yet 
has been known to travel far in twenty-four hours. 
Hence, perhaps, the old adage: “‘ There’s no tel- 
ling by the looks of a toad, how far he can hop.” 
Speaking of the elephant reminds us to say that 
the toad has an organ which few persons ever 
see. It is something like a proboscis, three or 
four inches long, which he throws from his mouth 
very suddenly, whenever an insect or worm comes 
in his way, and snaps up the luckless vermin into 
his maw. This proboscis lies coiled up in his 
mouth until such times as it is wanted for use. 
Naturalists say that it is longer and stronger, in 
proportion to his size, than the elephant’s. 

- It should be better known than it is, that the 
toad is a very useful little animal. He hurts no- 
body, and in the pursuit of his livelihood, is al- 
ways doing somebody good. He feeds on flies, 
beetles, and worms of all sorts, and he has a vu- 
racious appetite. As many as fifteen beetles 
have been found in the stomach of a single toad. 
He dines chiefly at evening, when insects are 
mostly abroad. It is surprising how many he 
will catch in a half hour, and how quickly he will 
dart upon his prey. Probably his dun-brown 
coat conceals him from the notice of his victims. 

As the ant is yearly becoming more trouble- 
some in gardens, it would be an excellent plan to 
collect toads and put them within our garden 
fences, to feast upon this intruder. All that they 
want is some shady place with mellow ground, 
where they can burrow easily during the heat of 
the day. By no means should children be allow- 
edto worry and killthem, as they sometimes 
barbarously do. Nor should fastidious and ner- 
vous ladies order them to be driven from the gar- 
den lest their serenity of mind should be disturb- 
ed. You might as well drive out the gardener 
himself; the toad is your best friend. 

We once heard of a gentleman who advertised 
for toads to put in his garden, offering a certain 
sum apiece. He was certainly a sensible and 
humane man, and a good gardener. 
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‘* Following Nature.” 





“It’s agin natur,” is often triumphantly urged 
as an end of controversy by the unlearned, and 
not a few wiser heads have appealed to the way 
in which ‘ Nature” operates, to confirm or dis- 
prove atheory. Ina discussion at the Farmers 
meeting of the Conn. State Agricultural Society, 
the subject being, ‘‘ The proper way of applying 
manures,” .one advocate of top-dressing, argued 
in its Mayor that this is Nature’s method, and 
hence right. Such an application of fertilizers 
may be best, we are not now commenting upon 
that point, but the argument used has little force, 
Nature is not a cultivator. She furnishes materi 
als, it is man’s province to use them to the’ best 
advantage to secure the results he wishes. Na- 
ture never plows, nor drains, nor grafts, nor in- 
oculates, nor performs one of a hundred process- 
es whereby man has redeemed land, improved 
plants and fruits, and made plenty smile where 
Nature had denied her favors. It is true that 
lands are fertilized by natural processes, and an 
arid island may finally bloom with beauty unas- 
sisted by man, but he who waits for such results 
would need the life of Methusaleh, thrice length- 
ened. Man wants quick returns; he must have 





ty. His color, proportions and movements are 


a larger yield for his labor than unaided natural 
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processes would give him. Should he leave his 
grain, his fruits, or flowers to take their own 
course, he would soon return to savage life, gath- 
ering nuts and digging roots for subsistence, and 
clothing himself with untanned skins. To secure 
his ends he must often do violence to nature. He 
must drive the plow-share through her bosom, 
amputate her luxuriant over-growth, feed her 
stinted grains into obesity, and torture her flowers 
into monstrosities before they.can supply his 
wants or satisfy his tastes. Nature’s liberality is 
profuse but undirected ; the power confided to 
her by the Creatoris immeasurable but as un- 
tamed as the free lightning. She is to work for 
man, and it is for his science to discover her ca- 
pabilities and turn them to his own account, and 
not to blindly follow’ her lead. She is an indis- 
pensable though at times an unwilling servant, 
often a reliable adviser, but not the infallible teach- 
er that many suppose. ART. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
County Fairs and Humbugs. 
tgs 

“ Well John, how did the Fair go off?” asked 
a friend, of a young man who had just returned 
from the Co. Agricultural Exhibition. 
“ Humbug, like all the rest of them,” was the re- 
ply. John had attended several exhibitions of 
the kind during the Fall, and as he is one of a 
class whom we have often heard pronounce the 
same unfavorable opinion, it is worth while to 
Jearn how he formed it. Let us follow John as 
he spends the day and his money. Before enter- 
ing the grounds of the exhibition he is attracted 
by the sound of music from a tent, and reads 
from the bill posted at the tntrance, a flaming 
description of a fat woman, a remarkable giant, 
and a wonderful dwarf; admission 10 cents. He 
conclades to invest, but speedily comes out, ex- 
claiming, “sold.” Next he inspects the six-legged 
ealf, the chicken with two heads, and sundry 
other monstrosities, with but little more satis- 
faction. He then enters the enclosure of the ex- 
hibition, as he would a menagerie, to see the 
show—to find something extraordinary to won. 
der at, Passing thus up and down through the 
tents, and among the stalls of the cattle, only to 
“see sights,” he finds comparatively little of in- 
terest. Here and there he pauses to look va- 
cantly at a monstrous pumpkin, or an unusually 
fat ox, but is not at all attracted by new varieties 
of fruit, economical labor-saving machines, or im- 
proved breeds of stock. The horses hold his 
attention a little more fixedly, but unless there is 
a track and a race, he soon thinks all stupid, and 
wanders away to where a crowd is gathered 
around a soap pedler, an auctioneer of “ notions,” 
or a sharper with a lottery table. Having amused 
himself awhile with these at a cost he can ill af- 
ford, he leaves, a humbugged man—humbugged 
by himself—and votes the whole fair a failure 
and a swindle. 

And yet the managers of exhibitions are not 
altogether free from blame in the matter. They 
too often connive at, if they do not encourage, 
the presence of these side attractions, and even 
in some instances allow them a place within their 
own enclosure, to ‘‘draw’’ and amuse the un- 
thinking crowd. The purpose of exhibitions is 
not amusement but improvement; if committees 
will keep this steadily in mind, they may be sure 
of the ultimate success of County Exhibitions. 

* Spectator, 





“Well, Robert, how much did your pig weigh ?” 
“Tt didn’t weigh as much as I expected, and I 
always thought it wouldn’t,” 











Filtering Cisterns Again. 
ANOTHER MODIFICATION PROPOSED AND DISCUSSED, 
es 

Pure and palatable water is one of the most 
important requisites in every household. Water 
distilled in the form of vapor, and descending as 
rain, is the purest and best adapted to common 
use. Living, as we do, where there is little dust, 
and having a close neat cistern ‘supplied from a 
high well painted metallic roof, we use for 
drinking and all household purposes the unfiltered 
rain water just as it is collected. Instead of be- 
ing insipid or disagreeable, it is pleasant to the 
taste,—much more so to those accustomed to it, 
than the best spring or well water. ~ But where 
much dust flies, or where the roofs are of wood, 
moss covered, and subject to be soiled with fall- 
ing leaves and other matters, it is desirable to 
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have the water filtered. “So also, there is very 
little spring, well, or river water, which would not 
be improved by filtering, at least for household use. 


. We have already described several: plans for |, 


simple box or barrel filters, and alsotwo forms of 
filtering cisterns. One of these is that shown in 
fig. 1, in which the water is received from the 
roof through the pipe a, into the cistern R. It 
filters through several layers of sand and char- 
coal, (s, s, c, c,) and passes bya pipe into C, and is 
pumped up through p. Another form proposed as 
an improvement, is that shown in fig. 2, in which 
the water passes from, R, up through the filter, 
into C. The advantage claimed for this is, that 
the sediment which in fig. 1 collects upon the top 
of the filter, would in fig. 2 settle down, leaving 
the bottom of the filter always clean and effec- 
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Fig. 2. 

tive—it being understood that beneath the lower 

layer of sand there is a perforated board covered 

with a piece of flannel to support the sand. 

(This is not shown in the engraving.) 

We now have still another modification pro- 
posed by Mr. C. Briggs, of Kings county, N. Y., 
which, after a trial of it, he considers an im- 
provement upon either of the foregoing. The 
-lower section of the cisterns is shown in fig. 3, 





The water is received from the roof into R, ag in 
fig. 1. At the bottom of this, in the center, is 
placed a box F. This box is filled with several 


“alternate layers of sand and charcoal, (s, ¢, 8, ¢,) 





the bottom layer being coarse sand, or fine 
gravel. Between each layer is placed a sheet of 
cotton-flannel. The top of the filter is covered 
with a plate of galvanized iron to keep the sand 
in place, This iron-plate is punctured with small 
holes to admit the water. A water-tight partition 
is made from one side of the filtering box to the 
wall of the cistern, leaving the open chamber 0. 
The lower side of the box next to.O is left open, 
the gravel being kept in place by a piece of the 
cotton flannel which lines the box on all 
sides, passing round under the bed of gravel. 
The filtered water passes through the open pipe 
shown leading from O into C, P 
The advantage claimed for this arrangement 
(fig. 3) is, that any sediment remaining in the fil- 
tered water settles to the bottom of O. This plan 
does not, on examination, appear to be an im- 
provement upon fig. 2; for in the first place 
there should not be any sediment in O if the water 
has been well filtered in passing through the box 
F;; and second, this arrangement has the same ob 
jection as fig.1, viz: the sediment from the un- 
filtered water would collect upon the top of F, 
and after a time choke it, and require drawing 
off. Of the three kinds here described, w- 
‘should therefore prefer that of fig. 2. 













We will, however, propose in fig. 4 still another 
arrangement combining the advantages of fig. 2 
and fig. 3. Construct the filter similarly to fig. 
3, but put a layer of gravel or coarse sand at the 
top, and finer sand for the bottom layer... Let the 
bottom be made of punctured galvanized iron, or 
with a perforated board, placed a few inches from 
the lower side, Let the right side, next to O, be 
closed, and cut away part of the lower left side 
so as to admit the water freely. Let the tight 
partition extend from the cistern over.to. the left 
side of the filtering box. The water will then 
pass in at the left, and wp through the filtering 
materials, and thence over into O, and through 
the open pipe into C. The sediment in the un- 
filtered water in R, will fall back from the bottom 
of the filter, leaving it always clear i 
If any sediment chance to wash * 
ter, it will then settle into the be 
scribed in fig. 3, The advantages 0 
fig. 2 are, however, hardly eno 
extra labor and expense of the.cons 


Other plans will dou 3 st 
to different nats atc 
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adopted, we advise every person to construct 
some kind of apparatus, or at least to use pure 
rain water, and discard spring, well, brook, river, 
or pond water, unless filtered. 
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Valuable Experience with Clover in Re- 
newing Worn Out Land. 


SP: OR 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist 

In the Winter of 1848 I purchased six acres of 
land which lay adjoining my farm, and which the 
former owner had pronounced almost worthless, 
from the fact that it was, as we farmers term it, 
“run out.” It lay at the extreme end of his 
farm, and a piece of woodland lying between 
that and the rest of the farm, with a steep hill to 
ascend, made it impossible to get manure to it, at 
least so he thought. He had cropped it with rye 
for several years, until it would not produce 
enough to pay for the labor bestowed, his last 
crop being but five bushels per acre. This so dis- 
couraged him, that he offered to take ten dollars 
per acre for the piece. I bought it, thinking that 
I could bring it to its former fertility, which was 
sufficient to raise 40 bushels of corn per acre. In 
the Spring I sowed six quarts of the large 
kind of clover seed to the acre, and let it lie that 
Summer, turning nothing on it, The clover took 
as well as could be expected on such land. The 
next Summer it came ona little better, and would 
have been perhaps a third of a crop had it been 
mowed ; but as soon as it was well in the blos- 
som, I plowed it under, and about the first of 
September sowed it to rye, seeding to clover again 
in the Spring. The result was nine bushels of 
rye per acre, which was so much better than I 
expected, that I resolved to continue the process. 
In 1853 the clover was considerably better than 
before, and in July I turned it under again, sowed 
and seeded as before :—produce 124 bushels to 
the acre. Performed the same operation in ’55 
and 57, with the following results : in’55, 15 bush- 


els, and in °57, 22 bushels tothe acre, when I° 


considered the land strong enough to bear corn. 

Accordingly I let the clover grow, andin Octo- 
ber turned it under to plant to corn next season. 
The rye was always threshed in the field, and the 
straw stacked and left until the next crop was 
sown, then spread on top just before the ground 
froze, which, in a measure, prevented the rye 
from heaving out. 

It is true that ] have not derived any benefit 
from it except what rye it produced over and 
above the cost of cultivation, but the increase in 
the value of the land will more than pay all ex- 
pense, for the former owner has offered me $30 
per acre for the piece. I have never pastured it 
one week since I have owned it, so it is an easy 
matter to come at the profit or loss in the specu- 
lation. “ Farmer Boy,” 

Oak Hill, N, Y. 

Remarxs.—The experiment of “ Farmer Boy,” 
andits results, like that of “ Squire” Bunker giv- 
en inthe January Agriculturist, should be care- 
fully studied by the owners of “ worn out ” lands. 
To make it as clear as possible we have re-ar- 
ranged the figures sent by our correspondent, 
placing them in tabular form. 


Cost of cultivating and harvesting 6 acres rye 


4 years, @$6 peracre, per year.............. $144 
Clover seed and sSOWiING..............ccceeceees 44 
Interest and taxes on land 10 years........ ... 50 

Total cost.........00.++.$238 
Cr. 
350 bushels age at average of 70c......$245 
Increase in value of land................. 1200—$365 





Clear Profit.......+...+.$127 
This would be $12.70 per year, or about $2 per 
acre, which is a profit of 20 per cent on the in- 


vestment, over the regular rate of interest. 
* 








Perhaps some skeptical anti-book farmer may 
say ‘“ All very well, and easily done, when you 
can buy Jand at such a bargain, but you could get 
no such figures from Jand at $30 per acre. Let 
us see What may be done. ‘ Farmer Boy ” ob- 
tained for the first crop, 9 bushels per acre; 2d, 124 
bushels ; 3d, 15 bushels ; 4th, 22 bushels—an aver- 
age increase of over 4 bushels per year. Should 
the same course be followed, it would be safe to 
calculate upon an in¢rease of 4 bushels per acre 
for the next crop, making the yield 26 bushels 
The account would then stand 








per acre. 
. Dr. 
Cost of cultivation (1 acre).......... pbnenescece $6 
Clover seed and sowing....... ar 5 
Interest and taxes twO yearS.......-e.eeeees- we 
ES eee ee Se Te $16 
Cr. 
26 bushels Rye worth at least 75c. per bush..... $19 50 
PU sc nassosssanneashassse $3 50 


near 12 percent on the investment after paying 
for legal interest, labor, etc. A result that can, 
and ought to be obtained, by a rational system of 
farming.—Eb. ] 
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How Tobaccois Grown and Prepared for 
Market.... I. 





Tobacco stands next to cotton, among the ex- 
ports from the Southern States. It very early 
attracted the attention of planters, and in colo- 
nial days, before the development of cotton man- 
ufactures, it was a main reliance for export, and 
indeed, to some extent, served the purpose of 
currency. The price of a month’s work, a bushel 
of corn, a cow, or a horse, was so many pounds 
of tobacco, As it is reckoned among the luxu- 
ries of mankind, there has been no such rapid in- 
crease in its production as in the case of cotton. 
There has, however, been asteady gain in its use, 
and notwithstanding its well known injurious ef- 
fects, andthe war made upon it by the medical 
faculty, it is chewed, smoked, and snuffed in ever 
increasing quantities. The exports which in 
1855 were put down at fourteen millions of dol- 
lars, have reached this year twenty one millions, 
and this is but a part of the product of the coun- 
try. The principal tobacco growing States are 
Maryland and Virginia, and the States lying im- 
mediately west. But it is grown in considerable 
quantities in all the other States, and forms an 
important crop in the valley of Connecticut river. 
It has been cultivated to a considerable extent in 
that region from the earliest days, and the varie- 
ty known as Connecticut seed leaf, used chiefly 
for wrappers, commands a high price in the mark- 
et. Indeed, we suspect that a large part of the 
ty, are grown 





Havanna cigars consumed in our ci 
on the soil of the nutmeg State. 
SEED AND SEED BEDS. 
The practice of transplanting is universal in the 
cultivation of this crop. Much therefore depends 
upon an abundant supply of good, strong, healthy 
plants. To make sure of success, every planter 
should grow his own seed, saving the strongest 
early plants for this purpose. The seed, if not 
“the least among herbs,” is exceedingly minute. 
It is said that twenty-five hundred, furnishing 
plants enough for a half acre, will lie upon a half- 
dime. It is of the utmost importance to have 
good seed, as the loss of a few days at the criti- 
cal time of sowing, will make the plants too late 
for a well matured crop. The vitality of the seed 
may be tested by putting a few from the lot into 
a lock of moist cotton, to see if they will germi- 
nate. It is said that seed kept five or six years, 
will sprout sooner than fresh seed; but this we 
regard as one of the old wives’ fables with which 
our agriculture is still encumbered. Well dried 





seed of the last year’s growth is quite certain to 
germinate. It is the practice of some of our best 
cultivators to sprout the seed designed for sow- 
ing, before putting them into the bed. This is 
done by taking two or three quarts of wood 
mold, or any other very fine soft soil, and mixing 
the seed very thoroughly with the whole mass. 
It should then be moderately moistened, and kept 
in a warm room four or five days previous to the 
time of sowing. This course enables the sower 
to distribute the seed more evenly over the bed, 
and as they are already sprouted, they come up 
before the weeds, and keep the start of them. 

t requires but a small quantity of seed to sup- 
ply a large plantation. The more sparsely and 
equally the seeds are distributed, the stronger the 
young plants will grow. The rule is about a 
thimble full, or a pipe bowl full, to a square rod, 
and this quantity of ground ought to furnish plants 
enough for an acre. 

The seed bed should be prepared in a very 
thorough manner. It may be either with or with- 
out glass, according to the circumstances of the 
cultivator. Where the season is rather short for 
this crop, as in places north of this city, it is an 
advantage to start them under glass, in the same 
way as cabbage plants. If without glass, a spot 
should be selected tpon the south slope of a hill, 
or in some sheltered spot where it will have the 
full benefit of the sun. The bed is prepared early 
in the Spring, by cutting up the brush, grubbing 
up the roots, and burning a large pile of brush 
upon the spot. This furnishes a large supply of 
wood ashes, which is one of the best fertilizers 
for this plant. Ifa fresh virgin soil is not at hand, 
the want may be supplied by working in a heavy 
dressing of compost, or yard manure, into any 
piece of land that is convenient. In this case it 
will be a good plan to burn brush on top, as it 
kills the seeds of weeds, makes the soil fine, and 
fertilizes it. If brush is not convenient, wood 
ashes will be a good substitute, The plot should 
be laid off into beds about four feet wide, for con- 
venience in weeding and drawing the young 
plants as they are wanted, The surface should 
be raked with a fine toothed garden rake, until 
all the smalllumps are broken. The beds should 
next be rolled or gently pressed smooth with a 
board or shovel, to prevent the seed from sinking 
too deep into the soil. After sowing the seed, 
the bed should be again smoothed over with the 
back of the rake, and gently patted down with the 
shovel or board. All this care is necessary, that 
the seeds may not be buried beyond the reach of 
the sun’s rays. Unless the seeds have been pre- 
viously sprouted, they come forward very slowly, 
and it will be six or eight weeks before they be- 
come large enough for transplanting, It isa good 
plan to wet the beds occasionally with a weak so- 
lution of guano, about a pound of guano to a bar- 
rel of water applied at evening after the liquid 
has stood all day in the sun. 

After the young plants show themselves, the 
beds should be closely watched for weeds. Where 
the plants are too thick, they should be thinned 
out, andthe soil should be stirred as often as 
once a weck. The strength of the plants will 
depend a good deal upon the cultivation they re- 
ceive while in the seed bed. 

SUITABLE SOIL, AND TRANSPLANTING. 

It is not all good land that is suitable for this 
crop. ‘The famous tobacco of Cuba is grown only 
in a very limited district in the southwest part of 
the island, and this district is growing smaller 
from the wretched system of tillage. Formerly 
the tobacco lands were about eighteen miles from 
Havanna, now they are one hundred and fifty. 
In Virginia, and the other States, tobacco of the 
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best qualily is grown upon a light alluvial loam, 
rich in vegetable matter. Lands recently cleared 
and brought under the plow, are considered the 
best. The best crops are secured in mild, warm 
seasons, With not too much rain. It never can 
be an object to grow this crop upon wet soils, or 
in mountainous regions. In the valley of the 
Connecticut, rich loams, with an admixture of 
sand, are preferred. If the land is not dry, it 
must be made so, in order to secure a good crop. 

In all cultivated soils, however well adapted 
they may be to the crop, there should be the 
most thorough preparation, both in the *plow- 
ing, and in the manuring. Tobacco, on poor 
land, will not pay, and all who attempt it will 
soon discover it. The land should plowed 
ten or twelve inches deep, and manured enough 
to produce a hundréd bushels of corn to the 
acre. It should be thoroughly harrowed, and 
made into as fine tilth as possible. 

The season of transplanting is from the mid- 
dle of May, to the middle of June, accordimg 
to the latitude. It should not be done until all 
danger from frost is over. The best time for 
the operation is immediately after a shower, or 
in rainy weather. If the rain does not favor, 
the plant bed should be thoroughly drenched 
with water, a few hours before transplanting, 
and water should be applied’ after the setting, 
at morning or evening, as long as the plants 
droop. The distance between the plants differs 
somewhat in different localities. Asa rule they 
give more space to each plant in the southern 
than in the northern States. In Virginia four 
feet each way is a common distance, and a slight 
hill is made upon which the plant is set. In 
Connecticut the rows are about the same as 
for Indian corn ; three to three and a half feet 
apart, and the plants two and a half to three feet 
inthe row. Itis only where the land is made 
very rich, that it will bear so close planting. 

(To be continued.) 
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One of those “ Small Plots.” 
——g— 
WHAT A MECHANIC DID WITH 30 RODS OF GROUND 
—TOMATO CULTURE—SUCCESSION OF CROPS, ETC. 


We have taken frequent occasion to show how 
much pleasure, how many real luxuries, and how 
much profit may be derived from a small plot of 
ground, not only by farmers, but by mechanics, 
and indeed by all classes. We are sure that as 
a general thing the highly cultivated garden pays 
better returns for the cost of labor, manure, etc., 
than any other part of the farm. In illustration 
of what may be done, and also for the practical 
hints contained, we condense the following from 
a letter from Franklin Co., Mass., dated Aug. 29, 
but put on file for reference. The letter was not 
designed for publication, but as we omit the name, 
we shall be excused by the writer for the use we 
make of it. “,...] lovecultivating the soil so well 
(though a mechanic) that I can not help loving a 
true friend and genial companion like the Agri- 
culturist, which has done so much to make me 
wiser and to instruct and entertain myself and 
family. Yes! the good it has done me, for though 
I only boast of thirty rods of ground, all told, it 
would do you good to witness the beautiful flow- 
ers that cheer with their beauty and fragrance 
my ‘humble home,’ for the choicest of which I 
am indebted to you; and to see also my produc- 
tive and well ordered kitchen garden (pardon the 
vanity) ; and to hear the profundity of my dis- 
course when enthusiastically arguing with the 
more favored ‘lords of the soil.’ For all these 


we are indebted to the Agriculturist, as well as 
for the gratification its household directions, its 








pictures, and its stories, afford to wife and chil- 
dren. You would be cheered by the interest 
manifested by all, the little ones included, as the 
time for receiving a new number approaches.... 
Though living in a farming country, I know but 
few real admirers of ‘ the most healthful, the most 
useful, and the most noble employment of man.’ 
So I content myself with my little garden, and 
play farming, hoping for the time when it shall be 
my sole employment....But I find that (with 
your help) even my play farming is a profitable 
game. Thus: 

I have a small hot-bed 13 ft. by 3}, with which 
I commence the sport in the Spring, get off a 
crop of small salads by the time that the tomato 
plants are ready for their first transplanting, then 
fill the bed with these little plants. I sold fifteen 
dollars’ worth last Summer, besides having pienty 
for myself. After they were off, I sowed cabbage 
seed ; May 23, sold the plants for $1.50, and plant- 
ed cucumbers ; had plenty to eat, some to give to 
friends, and some to sell. The net sales from this 
little bed were $19, besides $5 worth given to 
friends and used, €stimating them atthe same 
price as those sold. By practising substantially 
the plan recommended by your Michigan corres- 
pondent described in Vol, XVIII (page 142, May 
No.), I raise finer plants, and consequently get 
hetter prices for my plants than those who nei- 
ther read nor think. I obviate the necessity for 
the first transplanting thus: When the tomato 
plants have formed the first rough leaf, I draw a 
knife along the rows about one inch below the 
surface, to cut off the tap roots ; then I put about 
one inch of soil between the rows, to enable the 
plants to form the small fibrous roots. 

I have sold from my garden $12 worth-of plants 
and vegetables, and have still plenty left to use 
and to sell; thus you see my dear friend, you and 
I together have sold $31 worth from our 15 rods 
of ground devoted to that purpose ; and we have 
yet to gather our Lima beans, (tardy beans here) 
several bushels of tomatoes worth $2 a bushel 
here, 150 lbs. or so, of Hubbard Squash, 30 bunch- 
es of celery, 50 heads of cabbage, a sprinkling of 
Kohl Rabi, etc., etc. ; and we have besides .al- 
most a load of manure made from the offal of the 
garden, and we have enjoyed Spring salads, feast- 
ed on green peas and new potatoes, (celery on the 
ground now), reveled in a profusion of strawber- 
ries and raspberries,improved our minds, strength- 
ened our bodies,entertained our friends, and pleas- 
ed and instructed our children. We have already 
started our cold frame for next Spring, and if there 
is one thing which we are grateful for more than 
another at this time, itis for your directions in 
this department....” 
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‘“‘ Hungarian Millet” in Iowa. 





To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I notice the article on Hungarian Grass or 
millet on page 355, Nov. No., and cheerfully give 
my experience with a first crop: 

June 17, sowed three bushels of seed on six 
acres (rain June 19). Seedcame up 22d. Cut 
and stacked Sept. 1 to 10, in the same manner as 
Timothy. Weighed one load, estimated at + tun, 
but Fairbanks’ Scales indicated 1750 lbs., it being 
much heavier than the same bulk of Timothy. 
Estimating the whole crop by this load, the six 
acres yielded thirty three tuns, or 5} tuns per acre. 
Nov. 10, threshed the hay with a machine, reserv- 
ing five tuns to feed out with the seed on; yield 
140 bushels of clean good seed, being 28 bush- 
els per acre. Soil very light, some sandy but 
rich. I am confident a good crop may be secured 
every year by seeding between June 15, and July 
15, there being plenty of time for it to mature af- 





ter the latter date, on rich well pulverized soil— 
for example on ground in potatoes the previous 
year. By delaying to the above dates, all other 
seeding is done, which is a great consideration. 
But the all important one is, the land is then dry 
and warm, and the sun hot, which causes the seed 
to vegetate at once. Sow without delay as soon” 
as the ground is prepared. As far as practicable 
prepare the ground one day, and sow, harrow, and 
roll the next, not waiting to prepare alarge field, 
and thereby give the weeds a start of the grass, 
I have in part wintered horses and colts on it the 
last two Winters, and know no reason why it is 
not as good for stock as Timothy. J. A, Green. 

Muscatine Co., Iowa, Dec. 1859. 

P. S.—It may be of interest to state that in the 
Fall of 1858, the Hungarian Seed was abundant 
here at 50 cts. per bushel; but in the Spring of 
1859, it was raised to $2 50 per bushel ; while in 
the Fall of 1859 it commanded only 62} cents 
per bushel. J. A. G. 

Remarxs.—The high price last Spring was 
doubtless owing to the humbug Honey-blade 
Grass fever, and the large purchases of the Hun- 
garian Millet, by those engagedin that swindle, 
which we exposed last May. In the Winter we 
procured some seed for distribution which cost 
us $2 a bushel here (it cost less than $1 where 
procured at the West), but before mid-summer it 
was held at $3@$4 in this city, and was sold in 
some places at $5 to $6 per bushel.—Ep.] 


Honcartan Mitiet in Ruope Istanp.— 
“ Henri,” writing to the Agriculturist from Sher- 
mantown, R. L, states that he sowed ten acres 
on the Ist of June, and cut about thirty tuns of 
fodder, which after trial he considers fully equal 
to herds-grass. “ 
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To Prevent Forked Trees from Splitting, 


Every wear many valuable trees, fruit and 
ornamental, are destroyed by the splitting of their 
trunks at the branching of the limbs. Surround- 
ing the tree with iron hoops has sometimes been 
tried, but seldom with success. Inarching, or 
grafting the limbs on one side of the crotch to 
those on the other, has proved more efficacious, 
Bolting is another remedy, and, if well done, is a 
good one. 

Several years ago, a fine maple on our premi- 
ses began to split, and we treated it as fol- 
lows: Taking an auger of suitable size, we bored 
a hole through the center of the trunk where the 
split appeared, and inserted an iron bolt of the 
same size, having a large flat head on one end, 
and a screw on the Other. The bolt having been 
driven through, a nut was put on the screw-end, 
and turned up snugly against the treé. Sinte 
then, the tree has flourished as well as before, 
the bark has grown entirely over the bolt-head 
and screw, and no signs of splitting have again 
appeared. A hole is sometimes bored, and a 
wooden pin driven in for the same purpose. 
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Osier or Basket Willows. 


The Connecticut Courant states that Col. Colt, 
of that place, has raised 35 to 50 tuns of these 
willows upon the dykes along his premises on the 
Connecticut river. So well has the experiment 
succeeded, that he has recently planted 17 acres 
besides those growing upon his dykes, and next 
Spring he contemplates adding 50 acres more. 
He is about erecting a factory which shall give 
employment to 80 or 100 persons in m a g 
the osiers into baskets, chairs, cradles, etc. Per- 
believe others have 

, 





haps he will make it pay, we believe otner: 
not generally succeeded well in this country 
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A COUNTRY RESIDENCE—Homesreap or tHe Pustisher—Fusuine, Lone Isuanp, (N. Y.) 


As it is customary to give in this journal, from 
time to time, sketches and somewhat minute de- 
scriptions of various kinds of dwellings, which 
may be suggestive in plan or mode of construc- 
tion to those contemplating building, we have 
thought it not out of place to insert here the ac- 
companying engravings, which were recently 
presented to the Agriculturist as a “ New-Year’s 
Gift.” And as so beautiful a gift demands from us 
at least a fitting acknowledgment, we may be al- 
lowed to-say here, that though we employ a num- 
ber of different artists, yet whenever we have re- 
quired an engraving done promptly, and in the 
best style, we have usually gone to the well known 
establishment of Messrs. N. Orr & Co., (Nathan- 
iel Orr & S. M. Wood,) 52 John-st. The drawings 
were executed by Mr. Charles Gildemeister, 
the successful designer and architect of the 
Crystal Palace. 

We might add here, that our thanks are also due 
to the readers of the Agriculturist, for, after long 
devoting our entire time, energy, and substance, to 
the firm establishment, and the elevation of the 
character of this journal, the generous patronage 
and the kind efforts to extend its circulation by 
its older friends and supporters, have at length 
placed it in such an independent position that we 
have felt warranted in securing a pleasant home, 
to which we can look forward as a permanent 
abiding place for ourselves and our children, By 





so much, therefore, our subscribers have a person- 





al interest in this dwelling. We are happy to say 
that we have ample grounds for experimental 
cultivation, and for raising choice seeds, ete., 
which will be annually shared by our readers 
through our seed distribution. 

When we recall the rude but cherished log 
dwelling in the western woods where we were 
born, and the subsequently cleared up farm on 
which we received our primary agricultural edu- 
cation, and then look around upon the beautiful 
trees, and plants, and flowers, that in their season 
cluster about our present home, we can but be 
thankful that “the lines have fallen to us in 
pleasant places ;”” and we shall labor harder than 
ever to help develop these blessings—these de- 
sirable home adornments—around the rural dwel- 
lings of all our readers. 

Tue Location, in the town of Flushing, Queens 
Co., L. I., is beyond the business and thickly set- 
tled portions of the village, but near enough to be 
convenient to schools, churches, etc. Flushing 
has attractions for the lovers of horticul- 
ture,not excelled by any other town in our country. 
Almost every dwelling, even to the humblest cot- 
tage, is more or less surrounded with flowers and 
shrubbery. This place has Jong been noted for its 
Nurseries—which are among tke oldest in the 
country. We thought to refer to these particu- 
larly, but can do go only briefly. First, we may 
name the establishment of Parsons & Co. Scat- 
tered over some 400 acres in different parts of the 








town, they have about 125 acres of fruit and orna- 
mental trees. If we mistake not, more attention 
is here given to the propagation of rare plants, 
and those difficult of cultivation, and especially 
of evergreens, than at any other establishment in 
the country. There are several propagating 
houses, and more than ah acre of cold frames, 
for starting and protecting seeds and slips or 
cuttings of various trees. Ten large green-houses 
are devoted to cultivating a numberless variety of 
plants, including especially the rare orchids, ca- 
mellias, ericas, azaleas, etc. The visitor will be 
amply repaid for atrip here to see the thousands 
of plants gathered from all parts of the world. 
Second in importance may be named the Blood- 
good Nurseries of King & Ripley, some 75 acres, 
mainly devoted to hardy ornamental and fruit 
trees. Both of the above establishments are 
every way reliable. Third, we may name the 
Linnean Nursery, which in former times, under 
the care of the two elder Princes,.both now de- 
ceased,was the most noted, and only extensive 
nursery then in the country. Fourth, we may note 
the grounds of Daniel Higgins, who has some 40 
or 50 acres devoted to various nursery purposes, 
but principally to ornamental trees. Then there 
is the Nursery of Geo, D. Kimber, devoted also in 
part to ornamental trees. There are, besides, sev- 
eral persons who cultivate garden plants for sale, 
Altogether, we doubt if a more interesting variety 
of trees and plants can be found in the same 
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space on this side ofthe Atlantic, though Roches- 
ter excels Flushing in the extent of land devoted 
to nursery purposes. So much for the locality. 
We now devote a few lines toa description of 


Tue Dwexunc.—The elevation and outward 
appearance are so well shown in the engraving, 
opposite, that little description is necessary. The 
view is taken from the southwest. The building 
fronts on a spacious street 96 feet wide. The 
kitchen is in the wing attached to the southeast- 
ern side, and though standing back from the main 
part, commands a view of both the front and side 
streets, and is almost as pleasant in location as 
any Other room in the house. The gate on the 
side street furnishes ready access to both the front 
and rear of the kitchen, and to the rear of the 
house. A wide. Piazza passes along the front 
and around the south side, and in front of the 
wing. The Observatory overlooks the village and 
surrounding country, and from it may be seen a 
part of Long Island Sound, the southern portion 
of Westchester County, and the Palisades on the 
Hudson River. The roof is tinned and painted, 
and the building furnished with outside close 
shutters and inside blinds. A hexagonal Jattice- 
work summer-house, surmounted with compass 
points and weather vane, is seen in the left. Flag- 
ged walks extend from the streets to and around 
the house. These are lined with flower borders 
and shrubbery. The grounds in front are supplied 
with a variety of deciduous and evergreen trees 
and shrubs, which partly seclude the house from 
the street,—a portion of these are purposely 
omitted in the sketch, in order to show the archi- 
tectural structure of the dwelling. The out-build- 
ings are located in the rear, back of which are 
the grounds in cultivation. The structure is of 
wood, the walls being filled in with brick. The cel- 





nursery and library, and to one room in the third 
story or Attic. Any one, or all of the rooms 
may be warmed, as desired. Notwithstanding the 
objections, urged by some, to hot air furnaces, 


also lead up through the chimney flues to the, 
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kept in by rain or snow. Our “olive plants” 
require the first care—other plants must bide 
their time until green-houses are built. 

Tue Seconp Froor Piran.—The hight between 
joints is 94 feet, in this story. There is a partial 












deficiency of large close 
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here also. The warm a 


from the register in the 
lower main hall, rises 









through the stairway, 
and by opening the doors 
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leading in to the rooms 
I, H, K, the chill is 
taken off, and the rooms 
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SECOND STORY OR CHAMBER PLAN. 













made comfortable in the 
‘eoldest weather. Both 
the Nursery. and the Li- 
brary, are warmed by hot 
air coming up thypugh 
pipes’ in the, chimne 

flues, put in after t . 
struction. of. the tigy 
The one.in the. nun 
N. is very convenien§ 
the:room can - be:r 
warmed in. the eve 








H, Parlor Chamber or Bed-room, 15x14}—I, Bed-room, 15x15—J, Chamber -Hall— 
K, Hall Bed-room, 11x6t—L, Library and Study, 16}x13}—N, Nursery or Family 
Bed-room, 14x134—M, Bed-room, 10}x9—O, Bath-room, 10}x5—P, Water Closet, 
6}x5—S, Main Stairs—A S, Attic Stairs—K S, Stairs to Kitchen—c,'¢, ¢, ¢, ¢, €, Clo- 


sets or pantries—be, bc, Book cases—r, r, Hot air Registers—h, Hall in Wing, 12x6}.. 


the register be then Gm 
ed, and opened -apge 
when young childrensy 













we believe this to be the safest, neatest, most 
convenient, and most comfortable mode of heating 
rooms. The kind of heater used, being unsur- 





rounded with. brick work, gives. out rather too 
much heat in the cellar, but this is compensated 
by the fact that the floors of the first story are 
kept moderately warm, and young children, who 





lar under the main building is partly above ground, 
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GROUND PLAN OR FIRST FLOOR. 


are always un the floor, are less liable to take 
* cold. Ours have the pre- 
sent winter, for the first 
time, been free from 
colds, though they have 
run out in all weathers. 
‘ —The Drawing Room,or 
larger Parlor,A. A. is not 
divided by folding doors, 
but has an arch over the 
center, as indicated by 
the dotted lines. The 
smaller Parlor or Sitting 
room, C. is shut off 
from the Dining Room D. 
by folding doors. The de- 
fects in the arrangement 
of this floor, which we 
should have avoided, had 
we planned the house, 
and which we shall reme- 
dy, are: first, there are 
not closets or pantries 
enough ;- and_ second, 
there’ should be stairs 
descending directly from 
the kitchen to the cel- 
lar. The present access 
to the cellar is under 
the main hall stairs, 
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- the middle, There are, therefore, four good.rooms, 


A, A, Drawing Room or Main Parlor, with hanging arch in middle, 33x15—B, Main 
Hall, 30}x6{—C, Parlor or Sitting Room, 16}x18}—D, Dining Room, 16)x134— 
E, Kitchen, 17x17—F, Conservatory, or Play Room, 35x73—S, Main Stairs—G, Piaz- 
za, 42x8t—p. p, Piazza, 7t f. wide—e, Front Entrance, set back 2} feet—r, r, 7,7, 
Hot air Registers—s, cellar stairs—k s, Kitchen Stairs—c,c, Closets or pantries— 
w, Sink over cistern, with double force-pump to carry water to the bath-room above. 


S. and by an outside 
passage between the 
two sets of steps in 


Tue Grounp Pran.—The reference figures 
explain the internal arrangement pretty fully, 
The rooms on this floor are 11 feet high in the 
elear. They are warmed by one of Sanford’s 
Hot air pipes 


Portable Heaters, in the cellar. 





the rear of the house, 
The Conservatory, F. is shut in by glass above 
the wainscoting, and was designed for plants in 
part, but we prefer to keep it more as a play 
room for the children, where they may romp 
and exercise in cold air and in sunlight, when 





’ to be washed and dregs 
ed in the morning. So also, we can qi 
warm up the Library or Study, when we wish 4 
run in at any time ofthe day or evening, 
write a few moments—for in this room m 
of our writing’ for the Agriculturist is d 


Tar Artic or Turrp Froor,—The rooms;bere 
are 6} feet high'at the eaves, and 7} feet high in 







































besides the dark Store-room V, “These are - 
convenient for hived help, when boarded in the 
family. We often wonder at theseeonoiny, which, 
to save a fuot or two of wall in hight, leads those 
building houses, to make the attic rvoms so low 




















THIRD STORY OR ATTIC. 4 
R, Bed-room, 154x124—S. Bed-room, 15#x12t—T, Beds 
room, 19}x12t, 13—U, Bed-room, 19)x12}—V, Dark Store- 
room, 10}x7—W, Attic Hall, 25x7-—A S, Attic Stairs—"- 
T S, Stairs to Observatory—e, c, ¢, c, closets—r, Hot air 
Register—4 chimneys with flues shown. 


as to be nearly useless. A very few dollars will, 
suffice to carry up the walls high enough.to give* 
an abundance of sleeping apartments, or store- 
rooms, as may be desired. 

We have thus given the general plan and ar- 
rangement of the house.as it is, . It.is pretty. 
convenient, though somewhat. different «f " 
what we should have made it, if y d 
ned it originally. More pantriegg 
should be provided on every floor 
should lead directly from. the kite 


. 
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cellar; and another pair of stairs should have 
been provided, leading from the wing directly up 
to the attic or third story, without requiring the 
use of the main hall. 
The outside architecture is to our liking. There 
4. few angles or joinings, tospring leaks. The 
ornamental work is tasteful but not finical, taw- 
dry, or expensive. 


s+  ———— oo + 


Asparagus—Cultivation. 
eins 

This vegetable is supposed by some to be a 

native of England, it having been found there, 
growing wild on the shores of certain rivers. 
Others assert that its native habitat is Southern 
Russia and Poland, where it grows so abundant- 
ly as to be used for the food of oxen and horses. 
It has, however, been long acclimated in Eng- 
land and on this continent. Though not greatly 
nutritious, it makes a  pleagant relish with 
other food, and coming into use quite early inthe 
Spring, it is universally popular. Besides, the 
doctors say that it has some slight. medicinal 
properties: “itis an active diuretic, and is of 
eonsiderable value in obstructions of the urinary 
organs. Itis also anti-scorbutic.”” An extract 
has been made from it, called Asparagene, which 
is used in several diseases. For these several 
reasons, if for no others, this vegetable has been 
used by mankind, almost from time immemorial. 
The most common method of cultivation 1s 
this: To prepare the ground for receiving the 
roots, take out the soil eighteen inches or two 
feet deep over the whole space of your proposed 
bed, put in at the bottom several inches thick of 
broken bricks, old bones, horn piths, leather, old 
mortar, and what not ; then fill up the trench with 
light, warm soil, heavily manured, and plant the 
roots of the asparagus on the top, covering them 
with a few inches of earth. Most excellent as- 
paragus has been grown in this way, and many 
still insist that it is the only way. Hear Mr. 
Buist, no mean authority in such matters: “The 
nest ground for asparagus is a light, sandy loam, 
at least two feet deep. Before planting, it should 
be dug very deep or trenched, burying in plenty 
of manure. The ground can scarcely be too rich, 
forthe sweetness and tenderness of the shoots 
depend on the rapidity of the growth, which is 
greatly promoted by the richness of the soil.” 
Of course, asparagus will live amid the 
sands of the sea-shore, and on the steppes of 
Asia, but to ensure a rapid and succulent growth, 
desirable to fit it for a table dish, a warm, rich 
and deep soil seems essential. In gardens where 
the soil is naturally deep and rich, Jess trenching 
and manuring will be needful. Of one thing we 
are convinced by experience, viz.: that the soil 
must be suitably dry. If naturally wet and cold, 
it must be drained, and if it can not be drained 
. let the bed be built up a foot or eighteen inches 
above the ordinary surface of the garden. 

.To propagate from seeds prepare a temporary, bed 
in any common soil, the same as for beets or on- 
ions. The numerous varieties may all be re- 
solved into two, the green-top and the purple-top, 
the last being the best. (The Giant sort, some- 
times highly extolled, is gigantic only when well 
manured). Sow the seeds early in Spring, thinly 
in drills, about an inch and a half deep, and in 
rows eighteen inches apart. Keep the beds free 
from weeds during the Summer, water the plants 
in very dry weather, and in the Fall cover them 
with leaves or strawy litter, two or three inches 
deep. Next Spring the plants will be in a good 
state for setting out in permanent beds. For an 
ordinary family, a bed eighteen feet long and five 





wide, will furnish an abundance. As a general 
thing much time will be saved by buying one or 
two year old roots from nurserymen or commer- 
keep a stock on hand. 





\ 


cial gardeners, who usually 

The permanent bed having been prepared 
reasonably deep, rich, and with a dry bottom, 
stretch a line across it lengthwise, and with a 
spade cut a smal] furrow six inches deep. Now, 
take up the roots from the seed-bed with care not 
to break them, and set them ont again in the fur- 
rows as soon as possible, so as not to suffer them 
to become at all dry. Do not crowd the roots in- 
to a hole, but spread them out carefully and min- 
gle the soil among them. The plants should be 
nine inches apart in the rows,.and the crowns 
about two inches below the of the bed. 
The first row being planted, stretch the line again, 
a foot away from the first, and proceed as before. 
After all the roots are planted, level off the bed, 


surface 


raking stones and all rubbish into the walks, and 
finish off the edges ina neat and workmanlike 
manner. For the first two Summers, the beds 
should be kept clean, and every Fall be covered 
It is the practice of 
between the 


with a light coat of manure. 
some to raise lettuce and radishes 
rows for two or three years; but, as Mr. Lou- 
practice, and 
should by no means be continued after the plants 
have come into bearing.” The third year from 
seed, the young sprouts may be cut for the table. 
A bed well made and afterwards cared for, will 
last many years. 

The annual routine of culture for an establish- 
ed bed is this: Keep always clear of weeds, 
By middle of October, cut down the ripe stalks 
and carry to compost heap. Cover bed with 
three inches of manure or leaves. In Spring, 
rake off the coarsest part of the manure, and 
fork the rest into the soil, taking care not to 
injure the crowns of the plants. It will do no 
harm, even if it does little good, to sprinkle the 
beds every Spring with salt. There are differ- 
ent opinions about this practice. Keep the beds 
always smooth and neat. The sprouts may be 
used for about two months. 


don says, “it is a questionable 


’ 
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Have you Rhubarb or Pie Plant ? 


> 

There is a great lack inthe Spring, of good 
vegetables and fruits for the table. Beets, tur- 
nips, potatoes, cabbages, and apples, if not entire- 
ly used up, get old and wilted, and lose nearly all 
their freshness, The stomach longs, (hankers 
is just the word here,) for something new and 
green. What can be Something. Per- 
haps a few parsneps or vegetable oysters were 
left in the garden over the Winter. If so, make 
atrial of them. They are a fine appetizer. To 
most palates, they are sweeter and tenderer than 
those wintered in sand in the cellar. 

But if these do not suffice, try the Rhubarb or 
Pie Plant. This is not as old-fashioned a vege- 
table as the asparagus. Twenty years ago, hard- 
ly adollar’s worth could be found in our markets ; 
now, many thousand dollars worth are annually 
sold. It is good for pies, tarts, jellies, and is pre- 
served in air-tight jars fcr use in Winter. 

Culture—The simplest but not the quickest me- 
thod is to raise it from seed, which can be bought 
at any seed-store. Early in- Spring, prepare a 
patch of light, rich soil, sow in drills an inch deep, 
and a foot apart. The plants will be up in about 
amonth. During the Summer, keep down the 
weeds, stir the soil often, and water if necessary. 
A few radishes sown between the rows, will be 
out of the way before the rhubarb has made 
much growth. The plants should be thinned out 
until they stand about one foot apart. Inthe Fall, 





got? 








prepare permanent beds for them. Choose mod- 
erately moist land, yet not stiffand cold. Givea 
deep overturning, working in at the same time 
a lot of old manure. Set the plants three or four 
feet asunder, to allow for extension of leaves and 
roots. The crowns should be set three inches 
below the surface, then cover with several inches 
of old leaves or strawy manure, for the Winter 

This plant is a native of Tartary, and is as hardy 
as a burdock, and will bear hard usage, yet none 
responds better to good treatment. To get the 
best returns from it, keep the soil light and clean 
around the plants through the Summer, and cov- 
er them with several inches of leaves, or muck, 
or manure, fur the Winter. This will give them 
a strong and early start in the Spring. Some 
gardeners scatter gypsum on the leaves when 
they are wet with dew, to give them a new im- 
pulse. The manure is to be worked in around 
the plants every Spring. For several years, the 
writer managed his plants thus, and though they 
were only the commonest sorts picked up at a 
neighboring nursery, our visitors uniformly lifted 
up their hands in astonishment at our mammoth- 
leaved plants, exclaiming: What new varicty is 
this! In answer, we pointed to the manure-heap. 

For those who do not wish to raise rhubarb 
from seed, it can be propagated by divisions of 
the roots obtained from dealers, making a plant 
from every eye. Wherever the improved va- 
rieties, such as the Linneus, can be purchased, 
it is better to do so, than to attempt to raise 
plants from seed, for you not only save time, but 
are more certain of having a good kind. 

Artificial Culture—Take up a few roots in the 
Fal!, and pack them away in boxes of dirt in the 
cellar. After a nap of six weeks or two months, 
set them in a warm closet near the kitchen stove, 
giving them a little water. They will grow rap- 
idly. Persons having green-houses can set them 
under the staging, and they will grow without 
much coaxing. 

Another way is to set several plants in the 
Fall near together by the stable-door. Before 
Winter sets in, put barrels over the crowns, and 
throw a little manure around them to keep out 
the frost. In the latter part of February, throw 
fresh horse-dung daily around the barrels, and 
leave on only a part of the upper head of the bar- 
rel. Cold as the weather is outside, the plants 
will feel the artificial Summer at their roots, and 
will shoot forth vigorously. Fresh manure must 
be frequently added as the leaves extend. By 
the middle or latter part of March, the barre! will 
be nearly full of leaves. . 

For those who do not want a fresh pie quite 
so early, the following method will answer. 
As soon as the snow is fairly melted, put boxes or 
barrels, without heads,around a few of your plants, 
and surround them with fresh manure, putting 
some inside also. This will give these plants a 
start of several weeks before those in the open air. 

The leading varieties now grown are these: 
Tobolsk—early, red-stalked, of good flavor. Giant, 
a very large sort, with round, green stalks, often 
four feet long, nearly as Jarge as a man’s wrist. 
This is quite popular in England. Myatt's Victo- 
ria, large, red, rich, and earlier than the Giant, 


as 
as 


Downing’s Colossal, better than the last, crispy, 
tender, rich and large. 

Myait’s Linneus, eclipses all; very large, and 
what is very important, is the least acid of all. 
And here, let us testify to Mr. Charles Downing’s 
magnanimity in having recently published a card 
certifying to the great excellence of Myatt’s Lin- 
neus, and its superiority to his own popular 
Colossal. Surely, we may safely say, all the 
good and honorable men are not dead yet. 
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Transplanting Forest Trees--Trees for 
Prairies. 
tas sorta 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I am about laying out grounds for a home upon 
the prairie and I wish to ask a few questions upon 
the selection of trees to set around the buildings, 
how far apart to plant them, and how they shall 
be set. 

We have abundance of hard and soft maples, 
elm, linden, cotton-wood, poplar, burr-oak, black 
walnut and butternut. Now which of these shall 
I select to plant about my house. J. F. Srocx. 

Blue Earth Co., Min. Ter. 

Remarxs.—It would be an easier matter to re- 
commend a selection if we knew the extent of 
land laid off for ornamental purposes, size and 
position of buildings, etc. If there is sufficient 
room, it might be well to plant a few of each kind 
named, with perhaps the exception of the poplar 
which is not generally admired. The hard maple 
makes a fine tree, and if the grounds be large, a 
small sugar grove might be planted for both or- 
nament and profit. So too we would plant freely 
of the black walnut, a stately wide spreading, 
and quick growing tree, valuable for its fruit. A 
few evergreens of some sort should by all means 
be planted to afford a contrast in Winter and serve 
as a screen or hedge against severe blasts. Set 
evergreens and low growing trees or shrubs near 
the house, with the tall growing deciduous sorts 
at a distance. We have often seen one dense 
mass of trees so encircling the house that searce- 
ly asingle ray of sunlight could reach it to dry 
up the moisture after a rain. A little sunshine is 
desirable. 

Persons often set their trees quite thickly at 
first, and as they crowd upon each other, remove 
the least valuable. The objection to this is that 
the really desirable trees are crowded and grow 
slowly, also that few persons have the courage to 
cut out the surplus when once growing finely. 

Set the trees as early as practicable in Spring. 
Select trees from thé outskirts of the forest, take 
them up with as many roots as possible, head 
back the leading shoots tu induce side branches, 
and plant in a wide, moderately deep hole, and 
there will be little danger of failure, unless the 
season prove very dry, in which case a mulch or 
coating of straw, leaves, or tan bark will be ser- 


viceable. 
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Two Kinds of American Mountain Ash. 





It does not seem to be generally known that 
there are two sorts of Mountain Ash indigenous, 
to this State. One kind, which is the true Sorbus 
Americana, has its flowers in an upright corymb, 
but the weight of the fruit at length reverses it, 
and makes it pendant. The berries are of an 
orange scarlet color. This variety abounds in 
the neighborhood of Pultneyville, and doubtless 
in other parts of this State. 

The other species, Sorbus microcarpa, has 
smaller flowers and fruit, and the corymb remains 
erect. The fruit is scarlet. It grows in con- 
siderable numbers among the rocks at Little 
Falls, on the Mohawk river. Both sorts are 
worth planting. 

ed mF DS — Pe 
Grafting Knives. 


A. T. Northup of Otsego Co., N. Y., sends 
the drawing of a grafting knife, of which fig. 1 
is an engraving, and asks if there is a better 
form. This form will answer tolerably well. It 
is made wholly of iron, except that the knife or 
chisel portion seen at kis sometimes of steel, 
which is preferable. The cutting edge is hol- 
lowed so as to cut upon the outer portions of the 





branch before splitting the center. The wedge, 
w, is used to hold the split open while inserting 
the cions, and the hook, A, is convenient for hang- 
ing the implement upon a limb of the tree. The 
objections are that, to have a sufficiently strong 
tool, with a thick back to the knife portion, the 


€E 
“ 
Fig. 1. 


blade is too obtuse, splitting the limb in advance 
of cutting ; and there is no guard to regulate the 
depth of split. We prefer the knife shown at fig.2., 
in which a thin steel blade is riveted to an iron 
back, having a wooden handle at one end, and a 
wedge at the other. This makes a smooth, clean 
cut for the cions, the frame back preventing it 
from entering too far. If it is desirable to hang 




















Fig. 2. 


it up, a hook can be screwed into or otherwise at- 
tached to the endof the handle. In fig. 2, the 
wedge portion is rather close to the knife or chisel. 

In fig. 3is still another form, much used in 
some parts of the country. The iron or steel 
blade is curved upon its edge, and terminates 
with a wedge. It is quite convenient, and can be 





hung up by the wedge portien, which is a little 
bent. As in fig. 1, the back has to be so thick to 
give sufficient strength, asto makea rather blunt 
edge, with no guard to prevent splitting too far. 





Ringing the Grape. 
———e-—- 
To the Editor of the American Agricuturist: 

I have been a cultivator of grapes for twenty 
seven years, and during the past three years I 
have practiced ringing some of my vines. The 
result is, that it produces very large, watery, acid 
fruit. Ihave raised bunches that were estimated 
to weigh one pound each, but they were not fit 
to eat. It is said that they ripen earlier for this 
process, but I think it is_a mistake. They only 
color a few days sooner, and never ripen at all. 
I have never found one bunch fit to eat, although 
one year! took the premium at our county fair 
for these sour, overgrown grapes, and that too 
when there were good, sweet, ripe, delicious 
clusters lying by the side of mine. I have never 
been troubled with mildew or blight, and have 
never failed to grow a good crop of grapes. 

Monroe Co., N. Y. E. Ferauson, 

Remarxs.—These experiments of ringing the 
vine coincide very nearly with our own trials, as 
detailed on page 367, of last volume (Dec. No.), 
A writer in a late number of the (English) 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, practiced it upon his Black 
Hamburghs, which made them show earlier signs 
of ripening, and they were of increased size, but 
failed to color, which he considered a fatal ob- 
jection to the experiment.—Ep. ] 





Raising Grapes from Seed. 
25 

This is easily done. The seeds designed for 
sowing should not be allowed to become dry and 
hard (as they will if put away like other seeds i 
papers or boxes); if they become very dry, in 
will seldom vegetate. The proper way is to save 
them at the time of eating the fruit, and mix 
them at once insand or other earth, to keep them 
moderately moist until the following Spring, when 
they should be sowed in drills like apple or other 
fruit seeds. As to the choice of seeds for sow- 
ing, there are different opinions. The celebrated 
pomologist, Van Mons, held that seeds from new 
varieties of fruit were much more likely to pro- 
duce improved sorts than seeds from old varie- 
ties. For instance, seeds of the Delaware or Re- 
becca grape (being, as it is supposed of compar- 
atively recent origin) would be more likely to pro- 
duce superior seedlings than those from the Isa- 
bella or Catawba; which are considerably older. 
Others hold that it matters little what seeds are 
sown; and, asa ground for their opinion, they 
refer to the many excellent seedling fruits of all 
sorts springing up by chance in various parts of 
the eountry. 

Whatever seeds are planted, there is no cer- 
tainty of getting improved varieties. There is.a 
strong tendency in all plantsto revert to the orig- 
inal wild type. Ofa hundred grape seeds sown, 
doubtless ninety-nine of the plants will not be 
worth raising. In order to determine which of 
the seedlings promise best, Mr. Longworth, the 
Grape-King of the West, has somewhere given 
this rule: ** Where the stem is hairy, I throw 
them aside without waiting to see them fruit. 
The less white on the under side of the leaf, 
the better the promise.” Another fruit-grower 
of note, goes so far as to say that allthe plants 
which come up the first year after sowing are 
nearly worthless, and-may aswell be thrown 
away at first as not, Those which spring up the 
second year, he saves. The first year plants he 
considers to have an excess of wood-making 
force, and to be wild and coarse in every re- 
spect. The second year plants being slow to 
start, have less of mere vegetable force, and 
have a nicer organization, which will show it- 
self in finer fruit. 

Yet after all, this is a very uncertain way of 
propagating new sorts, To make surer and quick- 
er work of it, we should resort to hybridization— 
i.e., to the cross-breeding of different sorts. A 
half-dozen carefully hybridized seeds will be more 
likely to furnish a superior new grape than many 
hundreds of chance gathered seeds. As the young 
seedlings are more likely to partake of the consti- 
tution of the female parent than of the male, it is 
best to take a good, hardy, native grape and cross 
it with a fine foreign variety. For example ;: to 
get a new black grape, we might impregnate the 
pistils of the Concord or Logan, with pollen from 
the Black Hamburgh. To get a new red grape, 
we might fertilize the pistils of the Diana or Del- 
aware, with the pollen of the Rose Chasselas. 
To get a new white grape, we might cross the 
Rebecca or Golden Clinton with the Golden Chas- 
selas. Plants raised from seeds so hybridized, 
will be likely to inherit the hardiness and early 
ripening qualities of the native plant, together with 
more or less of the fine flavor of the exotic. 

There is, however, one practical difficulty to be 
provided against. The foreign varieties being al- 
most necessarily grown under glass, will natural- 
ly blossom earlier than the natives in the open 
air: therefore, the natives to be experim 
on should be brought into the grapery in pots, that* 
both may blossom at the same time, and the work 
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of hybridization be more conveniently performed. 
We are told, however, that if sufficient care be 
taken, the pullen of the exotic may be gathered in 
a glass phial, and kept until the natives in the 
open air come into flower. 

Whichever course is taken, let the hybridizer 
proceed as follows: Cut offthree quarters of the 
buds on every bunch to be treated, leaving only 
the strongest buds. Watch them as they come 
into flower, and just before they are fully expand- 
ed, clip off the anthers with a pair of scissors 
before they have burst and so scattered their pol- 
len on the stigmas: if they do this, your work is 
lost. Having removed the anthers, go to the ex- 
otic vines, and with a camel’s hair brush, take 
pollen from the flowers, and rub it on the stigmas 
of the native sorts. Do this to as many bunches 
as you have time and patience to experiment with, 
and repeat the process several days in succession, 
until it is quite certain that the work has been 
effectually done. Ifthe impregnation has been 
effected, the embryo at the base of each pistil will 
soon begin to enlarge; if it has not, the embryo 
or berry will remain unchanged. When seeds so 
raised have ripened, gather and keep as above. 
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Grapes in Pots. 


eS 
Just now there is no little interest in this sub- 
ject, and we are glad to see and encourage it. 
There is no prettier sight than a vigorous little 
vine growing in a diminutive pot of earth, but 
loaded down with delicious clusters of grapes. 
Flowers in pots are always beautiful, but. grape- 
vines in pots or tubs have both beauty and utility— 
they strikingly illustrate the force of the Latin 
phrase “ utile cum dulce.” And what is still more 
interesting, this species of culture is within the 
reach of every class of persons, the dwellers in 
cities and villages as well as country residents, 
as we shall speak of before we get through. In- 
quiries for information on the subject constantly 
reach us, to which we cheerfully respond. 
Grape-vines are raised in pots with two dis- 
tinct objects in view ; first for propagating vines 
for planting afterwards in the open ground or 
vinery; and second for growing exotic vines 
wholly in pots under glass, simply for the fruit. 
1. Of the newer native sorts, probably many 


Raising 








millions of young plants will be propagated in 
pots the coming Spring, and yet the indications 
are that they will hardly suffice for the demand. 
The pieces are prepar- 
ed as follows: In the 
het ine 29 atter part of this month 
Fig. 2. or early in March, pre- 
pare the cuttings. Choose plump and ripe wood, 
cut it into small pieces having a single bud to each, 
with about an inch of wood above and below. 
This amount of stem is considered necessary to 
furnish food for the young plant before it is able 
to draw it from the ground. Fig. 2 may repre- 
sent a bud prepared for striking. Now prepare a 
simple hot-bed, 
made of two or 
three feet of par- 
tially decayed 
manure, well 








and sweetened 
with ashes or limé.g»Cover this with six or 


turned over 


eight inches of good sandy soil. If neither 
pots nor boxes can be had, the eyes may be set out 
in the prepared earth; but experience shows that 
it is better to use pots or shallow boxes with 
holes in the bottom, planting the buds in these 
and then plunging them in the hot-bed. The 
pots (three-inch pots) should have a few pieces of 
broken crocks or charcoal, or oyster-shells at the 
bottom ; over these lay a little moss, then fill half 
full with good vegetable mold; afterwards fill 
half the remaining space with sand. Now, lay in 
the bud, and fill up the pot with sand, pressing it 
down firmly. Some maintain that the buds 
“strike ” better if split, asshown in fig. 2. Let 
the pots be plunged in the hot-bed upto their 
rims. Maintain a heat of about 70° to 75° by 
day, and 55° to 60° by night. The pots of course 
are to.be kept under glass during the cold weath- 
er. Keep the air under the glass close and moist. 

In the course of a month or six weeks, they 
will have made shoots an inch or two long, when 
they should be shifted into larger pots. As soon 
as the shoots get six or eight inches long, they 
should be transferred to still larger pots: those of 
a quart size being large enough for ordinary pur- 
poses. If it isdesired to raise exotics (foreign 
vines) for pot-culture, and to fruit the next year, 
they should be shifted again into gallon-pots, and 
their growth encouraged as much as possible. 
For the native sorts, forcing their growth through- 
out the Summer is n t to be recommended, By 
the method above stated, they will make good 
healthy plants by Autumn. 

2. A few words as to the uses*and methods of 
growing grapes in pots for fruiting. In this prac- 
tice, there are advantages and disadvantages, Of 
the latter, we may mention the extra care and 
time needful in transplanting and watering, the 
expense and trouble of rai-ing a succession of 
young vines to supply the places of those ex- 
hausted, of providing pots and tubs, tank for ma- 
nure water, étc., etc. Of the advantages, much 
may be said. It is suited to tlhe circumstances 
and wants of amateurs and small gardeners, etc. 
Any one having a small green-house can grow 
grapes in pots. He ean either buy his young 
plants, or can start them himself in a little fore- 
ing-house, and then bring them on to the shelves 
of his green-house. There, they will not inter- 
fere with his other plants (many of them being 
taken to and plunged in the open garden in Sum- 
mer), and the berries will ripen as well asin a 
regular vinery. The poor man who can not af- 
ford the luxury of a green-house or grapery, can 
at least build him a shed, in size according to his 
means, and cover it with a few sash. Humble 
as the building looks, and destitute as it is of wide 
and costly borders, he may grow pot-grapes there- 





in as well as in the most splendid vinery.. The 
man of business, who has only a little back-yard 
in a city lot, can put up a glass house, eight or 
ten feet square, and work out for himself great 
delight in managing a dozen pots of grapes. 

So, ifone has a regular.cold grapery, and wish- 
es to get an earlier crop than that would furnish 
him, he can start a few vines in pots in his hot- 
house during the month of March, and after the 
fruit is set, he can remove these pots to the 
vinery or open ground even, and ripen the fruit 
in June or July. ‘There is an advantage also, in 
the matter of preserving the fruit after ripening. 
By removing the pots into a cool, airy room, the 
fruit may be kept onthe vines for three or four 
months perfectly fresh. 

But we need not speak further of the advan- 
tages of this practice. How is the thing done? 
It is very simple. Buy young plants in pots, or 
propagate them from eyes, as already shown, If 
they are in quart pots, shift them into gallon pots, 
or boxes or kegs of the same size. A good soil 
for potting, may be made of rotted sods chopped 
fine, leaf mold, old barn-yard manure, a little lime 
rubbish and some bits of charcoal. Mr. J. F 
Allen’s formula is this: “Sods, three parts; 
leaf-mold, two parts ; rubbish, or leached ashes, 
and charcoal one part.” This makes a rich, po- 
rous soil in which the grape delights to ramble. 
Give a good watering at each shifting. Tie the 
canes to stakes as they 
grow. When they are 
seven or eight feet high, 
pinch off the ends, and 
continue the pinching as 
the buds push. By the 
last of July,transfer them 
to their final boxes for 
fruiting, which should 
be of three or four gal- 
lons size. Use the soi! 
described above. For the 
remainder of the season, 
treat them in all respects 
like vines planted in the 
borders of a vinery, and 
byAutumn they will have 
made good wood for 
next year's fruiting. In the Fall, prune back to 
two or three buds; if very weak, cut down to 
one bud, and give a fresh supply of compost. 
Some advise to shorten in the longest roots in 
the Fall. Protect them from frost during the 
Winter, and give the roots just enough water to 
prevent th ir drying up. 

In training the vines next year, a very neat way 
is to use Wire supports in the form of a circular 
trellis, like fig.4, If the roots are allowed to 
strike throuzh the holes at the bottom of the pot 
into the soil beneath, the canes will become 
strong enough to bear fruit the succeeding year ; 
though it is the doctrine of some that pot vines 
should rest every other year. In the Fall, cut off 
the roots which have struck into the soil below, 
clean the pots and wash the canes with the mix- 
ture commonly used in graperies. Now lay down 
the canes for their winter nap. We should add 
that, during the growing season, the vines should 
have frequent waterings of liquid manure. Drain- 
age from the dung heap well diluted may be used, 
or guano dissolved at the rate of one ounce to a 
gallon of water. In all other respects but those 
now mentioned, the treatment of grapes in pots 
is similar to that employed in ordinary culture. 

Mr. Chorlton recommends the following as the 
best five varieties for pot-culture: Black Ham- 
burgh, Chasselas Fontainebleau, Grisly Frontig- 
nan, White Frontignan, and also Black Prince, 
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Winter attention to the Orchard. 
re Se 

The good price realized for apples, the present 
season, should lead the farmer to give his or- 
chard a fair chance to keep up its bearing. If 
upon new land, or rich meadow, it may bear well 
for a succession of years. But eventually it will 
want manuring, upon almost any soil. It should 
have attention every year, even if it is not ma- 
nured. 

Pruning should not be delayed beyond the mid- 
dle of this month, unless deferred until mid-sum- 
mer, Which is a preferable season. Remove all 
dead limbs, and the small limbs that cross each 
other. An inverted umbrella is a good shape for 
the head of small trees. Remove the loose bark 
by scraping, and the scale bugs and other insects 
by washing with soft-soap and water, mixed half 
and half. Examine all the small limbs for co- 
coons of insects. A young orchard thrives much 
better to be cultivated and cropped with roots for 
the first five years. Manure liberally, and make 
a deep rich soil for the roots to penetrate in after 
years. Apple trees in grass ground do better for 
mulching. We have seen stone heaps made 
around them with decided advantage. But de- 
composed muck is better, and good compost from 
the barn cellar, a load to a tree, is better still— 
now is a good time to apply it. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Training and Pruning Trees to 
Fruitfulness. 
ee 

Every tree planter has noticed a vast difference 

in the tendency of fruit trees to an early, or late, 
or non-bearing state. Both apple and pear trees 
are frequently seen standing only three to four 
feet high in the nursery, loaded down witlr fruit, 
although no attempts had been made to dwarf 
them ; while others, after having been planted 
out for years, continue to make a strong annual 
growth but disappoint their owner in fruit. Asa 
general thing those trees thrown into early bear- 
ing were checked in their growth, either in root 
or top. The accidental laceration of the roots or 
branches, or girdling or barking the trunk will 
frequently produce this result. The fruit grower 
acts upon these hints and forces his teo rapidly 
growing trees to form fruit buds. If he removes 
a narrow ring of bark, either from the trunk or 
branches, the tree receives a permanent injury al- 
though it may fruit abundantly for a year or two. 
There are two meth- 
ods of bringing these 
rapid growing trees into 
bearing with a perma- 
nent benefit rather than 
injury to the trees them- 
selves. One is to cut 
back the Iéading shoots ; 
and the other is to bend 
over the branches and 
confine them with strings 
as shown in the accom- 
panying engraving. The 
object in either case is 
to check the flow of sap, 
and force into fruit buds 
what would otherwise 
form leaf and shoot buds. 


induce 








This form of training is called “ guenouille,” or 
“conical,” and is mainly practiced upon the pear, 
by heading back the young tree to induce side 
shoots, which in turn are cut back moderately, 
leaving them uniform upon the different sides. 
‘The outer branches are now tied down to stakes 
driven in the ground, thus compressing the tubes 





or cells, which checks the flow of sap and in- 
duces fruit buds, instead of flowing to the extrem- 
, ities and pushing out new wood. 

A free cutting back of the previous season’s 
growth, especially the upright or leading shoots, 
also tends to develop fruit buds and at the same 
time furms a neat compact head to the tree. 

This heading back and tying down can appro- 
priately be done during the mild Winter days, 
and if the tree has sufficient age, it will form buds 
the next Summer, and they in turn will develop 
into flowers and fruit the following season. * 





PEREGRINE WHITE’S APPLE TREE. 


A Jog in the Fruit Garden. 


A Farmer.—So you call this a fruit-garden, hey ? 
Why don’t you call it an orchard or a garden- 
patch, one or t’other ? 

One of the Editors—Oh, because it is a mixed 
garden, containing both vegetables and the small- 
er fruits. Look around here, see these beets, 
melons, dwarf-pears, dwarf-cherries, currants, 
grapes, and what not. 

Farmer.—Well, let that go. Now please tell 
me about these dwarf pears—who first thought 
of grafting a pear-tree on a quince-bush : I’d like 
to know. 

Editor.—Can’t tell you, sir, nor who first prac- 
ticed grafting at all. There are many stories about 
it in Pliny and other ancient writers, which are 
neither true nor ingenious. Ifthe discovery had 
occurred in our day, it would have made the man 
immortal as a great benefactor of his race. 

Farmer.—There used to be pretty good apples 
in this country, and a plenty of them too, espec- 
ially in New-England, before grafting was prac- 
ticed here. Farmers used to plow their land and 
sow apple-pomace and raise orchards from the 
seedlings. - 

Editor.—Yes, and good cider‘was made here, 
from the very first. I have in my pocket a little 
book containing some of the laws of Plymouth 
Colony, passed in the year 1667, which show 
that apple-juice was then a common beverage. 
Let me read a few lines: 

“It was enacted by the Court, that no person 
or persons shall sell any cyder to any Indian, un- 
der the penalty of ten shillings, etc. And that 
none allow any persons to spend theire time by 
tippleing any cyder, liquors, &c., in their houses; 
and that in case any cyder* be found in the cus- 
tody of any Indians, it shall be Jawfull for any 
man to take it away from them,” 

Farmer.—Yes, yes, and it would have been 
well if our forefathers had not given them the 
taste of fire-water at all, But, don’t you know 





that our angers raised pears, as well as ap- 
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ples? Of course, you have read of the famous 
Endicott pear-tree, at Danvers, Mass., which bore 
fruit upwards of two hundred years; and of the 
Stuyvesant pear-tree at the corner of 3d-avenue 
and 13th-street, in New-York, only about thirty 


years younger than the other, and which still 


blossoms and bears fruit. 

Editor.—Yes, I have heard of them, and seen 
the Stuyvesant tree. [Here, by the way, is a 
picture of an apple-tree planted at Plymouth by 
Peregrine White, the first child born after the 
landing of the Pilgrims. I don’t know whether it 
is standing now or not. 
It was upward of two 
hundred years old when 
this drawing was made.] 
I have noticed the grand 
old pear-trees still alive, 
which the French plant- 
ed along the line of the 
Lakes and down the Ohio 
River, as early as the Le- 
ginning of the eighteenth 
century. Yes, we had 
fruits in America, before 
we had _ fruit-books or 
agricultural papers. Oc- 
casionally, in:those early 
times, the newspapers 
inserted paragraphs on 
farming and gardening, 
in which many wise 
things appeared, suchi,for 
instance, as these: “If 
you inoculate the stock 
of a tree with ‘mercurial 
ointment, it will poison all the insects which in- 
fest it!” So that Tyler’s calomel t Ye powder 
was only an .old humbug revived. “If a 
pear-scion be gratted on an apple-stock, the 
scion will gradually change inte an. apple 
branch and bear apples! A cutting of an 
apple-tree will bear fruit in a very few years, ifit 
is inserted in a potato and then planted!” All ef 
which were in keeping with Virgil’s fable of 
grafting the apple on the oak, and Of procuring 
a new race of bees from the carcass of an ox! 

Farmer.—That’s what I should call “book- 
farming,” in earnest. But now, tell me why pear- 
trees don’t live as long now-a-days, as they used 
to? I lose several trees every year, and sodo my 
neighbors, far and near. Has the climate 
changed, or is the soil worn out, or do we prune 
and manure them to death? What's the trouble? 

Editor.—Terrible hard questions, those. As to 
our climate, doubtless the cutting off of our for- 
ests has rendered it more changeable, more sub 
ject to drouth and severe storms, more windy 
and disagreeable, and more subject to extremes 
of temperature. But after all, the climate gets 
more abuse than it really deserves. Our summers 
are hotter than those in England, and our winters 
colder, but then we beat the British in raising fine 
fruits. Cobbett, a writer on gardening, well says: 
“Tn America, when we see the blossom, we ex- 
pect the fruit will follow, but in England and 
France, the trees must often be covered, to pro- 
tect them from the“untimely frosts of ‘April and 
May.” Then, again, we generally ripen the ap- 
ple, pear, ‘peach “and” plum, without difficulty ‘in 
the open‘air; ‘but in’ England the peach can 
hardly be ripened without careful training on 
walls, and’ the pear and plum are generally 
dwarfed and’ trained against walls andjegpaliers. 
So too with the niore delicate sorts *of/apples. 
Many of our finest peaches ‘can not be> raised 
there at all. + SRLS SRR A ga 

Farmer.—I stand up for Yankee-latid, ix. epite, 
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of all its draw-backs. And I stand up for that 
old stand-by, our apples. I don’t wonder that our 
forefathers cultivated them. ‘The trees are easy 
to raise, and the fruit is good for man and beast, 
and not the least for swine, a race not apt to 
relish, or to thrive on unsubstantial fare. As fruit 
now sells, my orchard is about the best part of 
my farm. Mr. Editor, how long do apple-trees 
live, on an average ? 

Editor. —I can’t speak with certainty. Some 
say it takes twenty or thirty years to bring a tree 
to its full maturity, and that then it lives about 
as much longer, making in all about sixty years 
Yet, I have heard of apple-trees over a hundred 
years old. Still, I am inclined to believe that the 
average life of atree is not above fifty years. 
Probably most of the orchards now living were 
planted since the Revolution; and probably the 
kinds of apples which are now our favorites, 
were not such as regaled the palates of our great- 
grandfathers. 

Farmer.—What do you mean? Did'nt Miles 
Standish and Governor Bradford and others, 
great and small, eat Baldwins and Russets and 
Newtown Pippins? I'd like to know, 

Editor—I can’t tell you, sir, from history. 
But if a certain theory of some learned pomolo- 
gists is true, no variety of apple lasts longer, on 
an average, than fifty or sixty years, but runs 
out. The pear holds out longer. 

Farmer.—Please explain that humbug. 

Editor.—Humbug it may be ; but many sensi- 
ble men have held to it. Thomas Andrew Knight, 
of England, is generally considered the author of 
the doctrine that cultivated varieties of fruit 
have only a limited period of life. Trees very 
favorably situated and well managed, might 
live beyond that period, but the majority would 
die at the allotted time. He thence drew another 
doctrine, viz: that all buds or cions taken from 
one tree and inserted in another, are only exten- 
sions of the original tree, and can not outlive it. 
To all lovers of fine fruit, this is an unpleasant 
theory, and many writers reject it. 

Farmer.—Whiat is your private opinion about 
%, sir? 

Editor.—Perhaps, I havn’t fully made up my 
mind. It certainly has some very stubborn facts 
on its side. As long as fruit trees sicken and die 
off, annually, as they now do, people will believe 
it, And if it ds true, all we have to do is to keep 
on sowing seeds of fruit, and so raise new and 
good varieties to replace those which die out. 
And we needn't be discouraged after originating 
such apples as the Rhode Island Greening, Eso- 
pus Spitzenberg, Northern Spy, King, Melon, etc., 
and such pears as the Buffum, Dix, Lawrence, 
Tyson, and Seckel. 

But then, perhaps this theory is not correct. If 
I had time I could say as much against it as for 
it. But I must go now. 
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Familiar Talks by the Doctor... .II. 
<iatme 
Mr. Eprror.—Thanks for your kind introduction 
of me to your readers. No doubt you are correct 
in saying that, as a class, farmers are more 
healthy than many, perhaps most others. Still 
they do suffer unnecessarily from ill health, and 
my hope is to enable some of your readers to 
avoid that suffering. . 6 
Overwork—-doing too much—going beyond one’s 
strength in bodily labor, is a very prolific cause of 
illhealth among farmers. The reason I suppose 
to be this, that no class is so greatly tempted to 
do too much. There are certain limits to the 
strength of any man, and these limits are very 
different for different men. It is no disgrace to 





you that you are not as strong as Samson, and it 
is no disgrace to me that I am not as strong as 
many a broad-shouldered six-footer whom I meet. 
He can load a tun of hay or lift a big hog, better 
than I—but I can judge of a person’s pulse, or 
perform a surgical operation, better than he.— 
This is no disgrace to either of us, and I should 
be as unwise if I attempted to rival him in loading 
hay, as he would be to try to rival me in removing 
a tumor. 

I dwell on this point because it will be easier 
for your readers to see by this illustration that 
there are very great differences in the ability of 
different people to do the same work, than if I 
had simply compared two farmers. The feeling 
is very common too that it is rather a shame for 
a man not to be able to do as much as his neigh- 
bor.—This feeling is perhaps of no consequence 
in itself, but it leads to results that are, from my 
point of view, of great importance in their influence 
upon the health, Thus, if a man who weighs 
130 lbs and is of moderate muscular development, 
has heard his neighbor who weighs 160 lbs, and 
has large strong muscles, say that he can load a 
tun of hay in acertain time, he is very apt to 
attempt to dothe same thing in the same time, 
so that he may not be thought inferior to his neigh- 
bor. The result may be that he makes himself 
an invalid for the rest of his life, Or a farmer 
may employ a hand to help him during haying, 
and insist on “ keeping out of his way” when they 
are mowing together. It requires immense 
exertion, but he does it, his ambition making up 
whatever deficiency there may be in strength. 
This gratification is, however, dearly paid for by 
the years of ill health which may follow a single 
effort of this kind. 

The illustration which I use in talking directly 
to men of such things is this. If you have two 
valuable horses, one of which weighs 800 ibs, and 
the other 1100]bs, would you risk injuring the 
lighter one by setting him to draw a load which 
is full as much as the heavier one can pull? Or, 
if the one that weighs 800 Ibs can travel 10 miles 
in an hour easily, and the speed of the other is 
fairly rated at 8 miles an hour, would you attempt 
to make the large one always go 10 miles in the 
hour! Well, overwork is just as likely te damage 
you as your horse, and perhaps more likely to, 
and if you will not risk your horse—why do you 





risk yourself ? 

The contrast is still more striking when you 
remember that a hot day in June or July is just 
the day when you are particularly careful not to 
drive your horse too fast, or with too heavy a 
load, and yet it is just the day in which you will 
be most apt to over-exert yourself, especially if 
you are haying. Many aman takes better care 
of his horse, because it has a money value, than 
he does of himself, when a whole family may 
depend for their COgg fort on him. 

But there is another of farmers over- 
working themselves, which is still more common, 
in many respects more injurious than that which 
Ihave described. I mean by always having a 
little /ess help in carrying on their farm than they 
need. Thus if a farmer needs four men to carry 
on his farm, and he never hires but ¢hree, the 
consequence is that he will be constantly doing 
more than his strength is equal to. His men will 
not, as a general thing, do more than a fair day’s 
work, (no one does for hire), and they ought not 
to be blamed for it. But the deficiency must be 
made up in the main by the farmer himself. It 
is not a month since I was consulted by a young 
man who has probably made himself an invalid 
for the rest of his life in precisely this way. 

Does any one want to know what the effects 
of overwork are. Let him try overworking his 
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cattle or his horses fora year, and he will see 
some of the effects, for they are not always the 
same. I shall not attempt here to describe them, 
but every one may rely upon it, that if he 
continues to do more thanhe his able, he will 
have to pay forit. If you have an iron consti- 
tution, remember that iron will not bear every 
thing. Ifit is broken, it may be patched up, but 
not made as good as new. 

Now it remains for me to add, that if we are 
poor and unable to obtain all the assistance we 
need, we must all often overwork ourselves.— 
Of course, in such a case we are compelled to run 
the risk of whatever results may follow. But 
this is one of the evils of poverty. Thereis how- 
ever no such excuse fora man who overworks 
himself without such necessity. For the sake of 
making a few dollars more, he ruins his health, 
which no money can restore. Doctors know 
what the value of health is, and let me tell any 
one of your readers, Mr. Editor, who with the 
new year is making his plans to save a hundred 
or two of dollars by working his farm with a less 
number of hands than he needs, that he had bet- 
ter throw that amount of money into the fire and 
then get all the assistance necessary to avoid 
overwork, 

But, I have something more to say on this 
point, and only add now, that if your Horse is 
able to go 10 miles an hour, but is not inclined to 
go at a faster rate than 5 miles an hour, there is 
no harm in whipping him. So too, I trust, no 
lazy man will make an excuse of what I have 
said, to do less than he is able. P. di, E. 
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Save the Coal Ashes. 


Ss 

Those who use hard coal, lose a large amount 
of fuel in the unconsumed portions thrown out in 
the ashes. The ashes themselves are well worth 
saving to put upon the gardenor field. They 
are alkaline, and act similarly to lime, or wood 
ashes, and though much less 
powerful, they are well worth 
preserving. Sifting out the ash- 
es is, however, .a disagreeable 
job, and is apt to. be neglected. 
We have now a simple, cheap 
apparatus which is effective, and 
saves all the annoyance of dust— 
called “ Adams’ Coal Sifter.” It 
R} consists of a circular iron hoop 


MTT ri 4 forming a cylinder, say 5 inches 
ee deep and 16 inches in diameter, 
= >= fitted,with a strong barred sieve 
at the bottom, This is fastened to a shaft which is 
hung through a circular board, and is furnished 
with handles above. The board is laid upon the 
top of acommon barrel, and the iron sieve swings 
down inside. The cinders are poured in through a 
trap door which is then closed, and by turning 
the handles back and forward rapidily, the ashes 
fall through into the bottom of the barrel. The 
apparatus is then lifted off, the coal poured out, 
and the sieve returned for a new charge. The 
barrel can thus be nearly filled up with fine ash- 
es before emptying it. The apparatus can be 
carried home in the hand readily, and fitted to the 
top of any barrel. It is made strong and durable, 
and costs but a couple of dollars or $2.25. Its con- 
venience, cheapness, and freedom from dust, 
make it adesirable addition to the household 
implements. 

He who seldom thinks of heaven, is not likely 
to get there, as tiie way to hit a mark is to keep 
the eye fixed upon it.—Horne. 


The hard stool of repentance has no cushion. 
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Air-tight Provision Safe. 
ifetesiacs 

Among other recent additions to our stock of 
household conveniences, is an article which we 
have sketched above. It consists essentially of 
an iron plate, raised in the middle, and grooved 
around the edge ; and a tin cover. In the groove 
in the bed-plate is placed a strip of India rubber, 
upon which the eover fits down. The cake, 
bread, meat, or other article, is set upon the 
iron plate, the cover placed over it with its edgé 
upon the rubber, and it is then brought down 
firmly by means of two little ears or clainps. It 
will be readily seen that the rubber packing ex- 
cludes ants and other insects, and also shuts out 
air. The iron plate is neatly japanned black, and 
the cover is also japanned on the outside with fan- 
cy colors, so that the whole is ornamental. We 
have as yet obtained only two small sizes; the 
cover of the larger ones is 9 inches in diameter, 
and 7 inches high. Retail price 75 cts. Larger 
sizes, suitable for holding several loaves of bread, 
will doubtless soon be made. Arrangements are 
being made for manufacturing these articles for 
market, of which due announcement will proba- 
bly be made in our advertising columns—perhaps 
in the present number. 

————(73 1 et 0 eo 
For the American Agriculturist. 
Common Errors in Speaking. 
pe aan 
BY ANNA HOPE. 

As I came in the cars from Geneva to New- 
York, there sat behind me two ladies, very ex- 
pensively dressed. When the cars stopped, a 
gentleman came to speak tothem. Among other 
questions, he asked if it was “a pretty general 
time of health in Cincinnati’’—a form of inquiry 
more peculiar than correct—and being assured 
that it was so, he offered his services to the la- 
dies in any way they should require. One of them 
immediately opened her satchel and took from it 
a silver cup, requesting him to bring her water. 
As she handed it to him she said, ‘It will need 
to be wrenched,”’ (she meant rinsed). I have 
not unfrequently heard washer-women use this 
expression, but I was surprised to hear it from 
other lips. In my younger daysI always asso- 
ciated education and refinement with wealth, and 
I well recollect my amazement when I first heard 
ungrammatical expressions from gentlemen and 
ladies, but I have grown wiser, and I find that 
correct English is not quite so common as I had 
formerly supposed. 

A few hints on pronunciation and grammar may 
not be out of place in the Agriculiwrist, and they 
may call the attention of some of its readers to 
inaccuracies of theirown that have escaped their 
attention, and which they would gladly correct. 
Different parts of the country have different 
peculiarities in minor errors, as well as in more 
important matters, but there are errors which 
“know no North or South, or East or West.” 
There are very few persons who are perfectly 
accurate in their use of language, and even those 
who knowsebetter, often err in consequence of 
wrong influences in childhood, A New England- 





er is easily distinguished from a New-Yorker 
and so isa Southern ora Western man by pe- 
culiarities of which they themselves are uncon- 
scious. The ‘nasal twang” has been generally 
considered peculiar to New England, but so far 
as my observation extends, it belongs equally to 
other northern States. I have noticed more of it 
out of New England than I ever heard in it. The 
finest, fullest; roundest, most musical voice I ever 
heard is that of a lady of Irish birth who has been 
educated in this country. Her words drop like 
pearls from her lips. 

A common fault in pronunciation is not sound- 
ing the g at the end of such words as farming, 
sweeping, dusting, pronouncing them as if spelled 
farmin, sweepin, dustin, 

Tuesday, student, duly, dew, due, flute, duke, new 
and a few other words which should have the 
clear sound of w as in unite, are often pronounced 
as if spelled with 00 ; as Toosday, stoodent, dooty, 
doo, etc. The proper sound of w in these words is 
one of the most beautiful in the language, and it 
seems a pity to dispense with it, and in its stead 
make oo do double duty. No one thinks of calling 
upon uw to relieve 00. We never hear of a man’s 
putting on his duée, nor of his huting at the idea 
of endeavoring to give the correct sound to each 
letter. 

The unaccented vowel is too often dropped 
out of words, as sat’n, for satin, curt’n for curtain, 
sudd'n for sudden. When a child, I heard a mem- 
ber of one of the old New York families talk about 
towl’s, and whether to think of it as incorrect, or 
as something very stylish, I scarcely knew, but 
I practiced upon the word till I could, in my room 
say dow'l as well as she, although I did not ven- 
ture upon it elsewhere. 

Al and el are frequently changed in speaking 
into le; as meddle for medal, mortle for mortal. 

The ¢ and 7 are sometimes changed into a or u 
in many words; as guantaty instead of quantity, 
crually for cruelly, humanaty for humanity. 

February is often pronounced Febuary ; prevent- 
ive, preventative; government, goverment; cupola, cu- 
palo; attacked, attacked; drowned, drownded; um- 
brella, umberel or umberella; violent, voilent; afraid, 
afeared; chimney, chimley; awkward, awkard; errand 
errant, or arrant, or arrand; polite, perlite. 

A very common grammatical error is the use 
of them for those. ‘*Give me them peaches.” 
Shut them doors. ‘ Open ¢hem windows,” instead 
of ‘‘ Give me those peaches,” etc. 

The objective ca+e is sometimes used for the 
nominative. ‘ Him and me are going to New- 
York,” instead of “ He and I are going ” and the 
nominative case is also used for the objective; 
as * Between you and J,” instead of “ Between 
you and me.”” “She came to see Mary and J,” 
instead of “ Mary and me.” 

Who is often used where the objective whom is 
required; as “ Who did you s@e?” “ Who is this 
for?” instead of yhom did you see, ete. 

These and those are oiten incorrectly used in- 
stead of this and that.” “ Do you like these kind 
of apples ?” “ Those kind of potatoes are watery.” 
You may like “these apples,” and you may like 
“this kind” of apples, but there is no propriety 
in using the plural these with the singular kind. 
Those potatoes may be watery, but “ that kind of 
potatoes zs watery. 

Went is often incorrectly used for gone ; as“ I 
should have went home,” instead of “I should 
have gone home.” 

Done i$ used for did; as“I done it” for “I did 
it, or I have done it.” ‘He done it,” for “‘He did 
it.’—“ Hadn’t ought,” is used for “ ought not.” 

Set is too often used instead of sit; as ‘‘ Set 
down and rest yourselves.” Set is an active 





verb, sit, a neuter verb, We may se¢ a chair in 
its place, but we must sit in it. A hen s¢ésonher 
eggs, but we seta trap for the rat that would 
steal them. 

The use of the active verb Jay for the neuter 
verb lie, is very common. How often we hear it 
said, ‘I laid down for an hour,”’ when it should 
be, “I lay down.” We can lay books down, but 
we lie down ourselves. Book’s lie on the floor 
after we have laid them there. I must lay my pen 
aside this morning or I shall be in danger of oc- 
cupying more than my share of the columns of 
the Agricullurist, 





to > —— 
Head Cheese 
Fests 

Is much liked by most persons as acold relish, 
and is an economical way of using the coarser 
parts of a pig. It may be prepared as follows: 
Split a hog’s or pig’s head in two, and remove 
the eyes and brains. Cut off the ears, scald them 
and the head, and scrape them clean, removing 
the discolored parts. After washing well with 
cold water, put into a covered kettle with nearly 
boiling water enough to cover it. Boil gently, 
removing the scum from time to time, as it rises, 
and cook until the bones can be easily separated 
from the meat. Take out all the bones, chop fine 
and season with salt, pepper, adding sage or 
thyme, if liked. Enclose it in a bag or cloth, 
place it in a colander set in a dish to receive the 
drippings, and lay a plate over it with sufficient 
weight to press as dry as wanted. The heavier 
the weight, the more lean the cheese will be, as 
the fat is readily pressed out. Keep it in the 
cloth in a cool place. It should be sliced thin 
for table use. 


Arrow-Roor Puppinc.—Contributed to the 
Agriculturist by Mrs. J. F. King, Wayne Co.,, 
Ga., who esteems ita great luxury: Dissolve 
thoroughly two heaping tablespoonfuls of Arrow- 
Root in alittle cold milk, Heat a quart of milk 
to a boil and pour it upon the dissolved part, stir- 
ring it very rapidly to prevent its being lumpy 5 
sweeten to taste ; flavor with rose, lemon, or va- 
nilla; just before it is to b# served, beat up 8 
eggs, yolks and whites, separately, mix thorough- 
ly with the Arrow-Root, and bake in a quick oven 
15 or 20 minutes, 


Pomexin Frirrers.—From a_ subscriber at 
Somerville, N. J. Stew the pumpkin the same as 
for pies. Toeach pint of pumpkin add two quarts 
milk, three eggs, two teaspoonfuls saleratus, a 
litle salt, and sugar to the taste. Stir in flour 
enough to make a thick batter. Drop a small 
portion at a time into hot lard and cook brown, 


Por-Overs.—Stir together one cup flour, one of 
sweet milk, one beaten egg, and butter thie size of 
a walnut. Bake in small tin rounds—and they 
will be excellent for breakfast cakes. So writes 
a correspondent of the Agriculturist at North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Snow Corn Caxes.—Take any desired quantity 
of Indian meal and add sugar and salt to the 
taste. Stir in with a spoon twice or three times 
its bulk of snow. Try a little on a hot griddle - 
if it cooks too dry to turn well, add more snow ;. 
if too wet to be light, add more meal. Bake like 
buckwheat cakes. 


Crieanine KettLes. <A bit of peari-ash, as 
large as a walnut, dissolved in hot water, will 
remove grease from iron cooking» vessels, and 
also take out the taste left by onions or other 
highly flavored food. , - 


a 
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Do good yourself, if you expect to: i aay** 
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Soda Crackers—Graham Biscuits. ly if bad ingredients are used inmaking them up. | plants, some of them in bloom, supported on pen 
dant baskets or stands. 


mtinip anced 
{In response to our inquiry last month, p. 23, for prac- 
tical directions from some experienced Baker, we are 
favored with the following (and more for next month) 
from Mr. Joseph Crozer, of Trenton, N. J., who has, we 
believe, had much practice in this department.—Ep.) 
Mr. Eprror. I notice in the January Agricul- 
turist an inquiry regarding the making of Soda 
crackers, such as are manufactured by bakers. 
You may say to your lady readers in the first 
plaee, the art of the baker does not de- 
pend altogether upon the mere mixing a 
combination of ingredients, but his success 
is in a great measure due to his “ ovens,” 
Cakes, etc., baked in stoves, (such as are 
generally sold) would appear very different 
to the taste, if they were baked in an 
oven. But there is, also, a great dif- 
ference among bakers, in the method of 
making soda crackers. In my experience 
I have found some thing like the following 
about the best mixture. (As I am accus. 
tomed to making up large quantities, I can 
not be so exact in the proportions). Jor 
Soda Crackers.—Set a “‘sponge”’ at night, 
the same as for bread. The amount, of 
course, depends upon the quantity to be 
made—say | pint of yeast, and 1 pint of 
water (warm or cold according to the 
weather), adding flour enough to give the 4 
proper stiffness or consistency. In the FA 
morning, or after it has risen and fallen 
again, (if it gets a little sour so much the 
better), add to the sponge about 1 pound 
of lard or butter, or half a pound of each 
—butter is the best—and break it up with 
the sponge. Then add half a handful of 
salt, and 1 to 14 ounces of the best bicar- 
bonate of soda (cooking soda) dissolved 
in I quart of water. The saleratus now 
sold is generally impure. Stir all together 
well, then mix in quickly enough flour to 
make it considerably stiffer than bread 
dough. It is not, however, mixed the 
same as for bread ; put so as to throw the 
dough in parcels, or fragments. These are 
then rubbed over each other, somewhat like rub- 
bing clothes on a washboard ; the dough being 
just stiff enough to prevent their sticking to each 
other. When the flour is well-rubbded in, press 
the dough ina heap together in the end of the 
trough or tray, and let it remain two or three 
hours. It is then put through the “ breaking” 
process, and this is a peculiar treatment in mak- 
ing all kinds of good crackers. It may answer 
to beat it with a rolling pin on a solid board or 
table until the dough is smooth, and intimately 
mixed ; then roll it out about } inch thick; cut 
to any sized cakes; prick well through with a 
fork, or something similar ; set on pans and bake 
quick. Bakers generally set the pans on the 
oven bottom—which is another feature that adds 
to their good qualities, The baking consists in 
“ ad out” nearly all the moisture, and not so 
much in’ giving them a brown color. There is 
not so much proportion required in the amount 
of “sponge,” but always have enough to make 
; Wily. As an experiment, a little 
“might be taken for trial from some bread-sponge. 
-'There are several variations in this process ; 
each préferred by different bakers. There is, 
however, such a peculiar treatment required in 
making first quality soda-crackers, that private 
families need hardly expect to succeed in making 
them like these prepared by practical bakers, I 
may add here, that soda crackers acquire a bad 
‘taste if kept in a close box or drawer, especial- 











Graham Crackers may be made by using un- 
bolted flour, when mixing the sponge into dough, 
or some fine bran can be added to wheat flour, 
The soda is left out, and less shortening used, 
though Grahams are generally made without set- 
ting any sponge, or the use of yeast. They must 
be cut thicker, and not set in so hot an oven. 
Breaking the dough in small pieces, and molding 
each one by hand, makes the best crackers. CC. 


Inexpensive Household Ornaments....I. 


—o—- 
PENDANT FLOWER BASKETS. 


Velvet or Brussels carpets, furniture of rose- 
wood and damask, expensively framed pictures, 
and other costly embellishments, are not indis- 
pensable requisites fur fitting up a room in pleas- 
ing and attractive style. All these may be pres- 
ent in a parlor or sitting room, and yet be so ar- 
ranged as to leave no pleasant impression on the 
mind of the occupant, or visitor. While on the 
other hand, a degree of taste may be displayed in 
fitting and arranging the simplest natural objects 
or imitations of them, which shall call forth ex- 
pressions of admiration, and leave a pleasant 
memory upon the mind of every visitor. We by 
no means include in this latter class of objects 
the so common _plaster-casts—caricatures of 
birds that never flew, and of fruits that never 
grew, all gaudily daubed with bright colors. 

These thoughts are suggested by a recent call 
at the cottage of a farmer in limited circum- 
stances. In the room used both as a parlor and 
family sitting room, we noticed upon the mantel 
some pretty sea-shells tastefully arranged. With 
these were bouquets of dried grasses. Hung 
around the room were a few choice. engrav- 
ings, uncolored, enclosed in frames covered with 
pine cones and acorns, curiously and beautifully 
fashioned by the daughters of the household. 
And more pleasing than all else were living 





We present herewith, a design for one of these 
pendant flower baskets, which can be cheaply 
made, and which is almost as ornamental as a 
highly wrought chandelier. The frame work con- 
sists essentially of a flat tray made of pieces of 
board, sheet-iron, or zinc, cut circular, or with six 
or eight sides, and painted, or covered with fancy 
paper. This is supported by wires fastened in 
awl holes around the outeredge. The wires may 
cross each other like basket-work. Upon these 
are strung large glass beads, or bugles (long beads), 
of various colors. Festoons of wire, covered in 
the same manner, hang below the tray. A rod 
having across-bar screwed on the lower end, may 
pass through the tray, and through the central 
flower pot, and be fitted with a ring or hook at 
the top to sustain the chief weight of the whole. 
This rod might be made of large brass wire, and 
also be covered with a glass tube slipped over it. 
*# neat tassel may be suspended frora the bottom 
wires. A light climbing plant to run up the sup- 
porting rod looks best for the center; the others 
around the outside should be pendulous or trail- 
ing plants....The design here described is given 
as suggestive; the details of the arrangement 
admit of any variation to suit individual tastes. 


2 = 
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Tuose Coat-o1. Hanp-Lamps.—Since our re- 
cent description of these lamps many persons 
have adopted them, and generally with satisfac- 
tion. But we hear of some cases where difficul- 
ty has been experienced. The manufacturers tell 
us that they make little effort to introduce them 
widely, from the fact that there are so many poor 
coal oils now sold in the market that they are 
unwilling to risk their reputation on these lamps, 
which require an oil of at least moderately good 
quality. Then, again, kitchen help make blun- 
dering work in trimming them and in gauging the 
flame. We have eight of these lamps in con- 
stant use at our house and business offices, and 
they give entire satisfaction. We burn the Car- 
bon oil, the only pure inogorous coal vil we have 
yet tried. These lamps “ blow out” easily, but 
after a short experience this occasions little 
trouble. They can be carried about freely, if the 
single precaution be taken not to give thema 
quick upward motion. The wicks should be cut 
off evenly, and very short, and then temper the 
flame by raising or lowering the draft cap. They 
need a little watching, (though not half so much 
as a tallow candle), for the fluid rises faster after 
they are heated than when cold. We speak thus 
particularly, because in our own experience these 
lamps have proved the cheapest, and, all things 
considered, the best hand lamp we have yet found, 
and we think those who have failed to like them 
must have made some mistake in the mode of 
using them, or else poor oil has been obtained. 


_——> 1 — 6 


Potten Berer.—The coarser, tougher, parts of 
beef, as the neck-piece, etc., which usually sell 
quite cheap, may, by a little cooking science, be 
made palatable and even delicious, We have 
tried the following and can recommend it. Boil 
the meat until tender, chop it fine, and pound it 
with a pestle until the fibers are well separated. 
Salt and pepper it to taste, and add cloves, all- 
spice, or cinnamon, as may be desirable, also a 
little sugar. The quantity depends upon the 
cook’s palate. Pack it tightly in earthen jars or 
bowls, and pour over ita thin layer of melted 
butter. It will keep a long time. When used, 
slice it very thin and eat cold with bread and 
butter. It makes a nice relish for lunch or tea. 
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The Editor with his Young Readers, 
—_o—- 

The Snow Birds came to us later than usual, this Win- 
ter ; the first one we have seen, was warbling his chick-a- 
de-de at our window this very morning, Jan. 12, and he 
quickly departed ; but just nowthere area dozen or so 
more, and they retnind us of that beautiful song written 
by our late “Uncle Frank,” (Francis C. Woodworth), 
who also composed the music for it. Probably most of 
you have heard and sung both the words and tune, but we 
suspect that a good many of the younger boys and girls 
may not know them, and for their benefit we will hunt up 
both song and notes and put them on this page, and also 
give his pretty picture of the two little girls who were 
‘busy at play’ when the Snow bird came singing at their 
window. We would like to have you all learn, and sing 
this song. We can hardly believe that any boy who sings 
or even reads these words, would ever after try to kill 
chese innocent birds, as we have seen some do before 
now. By the way, we think 


EVERY BOY OUGHT TO LEARN TO SING. 


A great many boys—a few of them in our own Sunday 
School—seem to think it beneath their dignity to join their 
sisters and comrades in singing. This is a false notion. 
There is nothifig that tends more to soften a rough, harsh 
nature, than to engage heartily in singing. One who was 
speaking of Burns, the Scottish Poet, remarks to this ef- 
fect: ‘* The Scotch are the most peaceable peoplein the 
world: very few are the quarrels or brawls occurring 
among them in their own land, or when they go abroad. 
This may, in part, be attributed to the fact that in Scotland 
every boy and girl learns to sing. Ifa company of old or 
young people get together for an evening, instead of dis- 
puting and gossiping, they spend most of their time in 
singing the sweet songs of Burns and of other poets. The 
children begin to sing as soon as they can speak ; they ail 
learn to sing very young, and never stop, and their songs 
and music have a great influence over their characters. .” 
Some one has said: “ Let me make the songs of a people, 
and I care not who makes their laws,” meaning that the 
songs have more power than the laws, in forming, modi- 
fying or changing characters....1f all boys were early 
taught to sing well, and then kept singing until they grew 
up. we believe there would be fewer bad, quarrelsome 
boys and men. Learn to sing then, boys; sing going to 
work ; sing at the plow; sing every where when you will 
not disturb others. Don’t let-any anybody frighten you 
by telling you, you can not sing. We believe that about 
evary boy, who is not a deaf mute, can sing, and with 
proper training can sing well too. 


A PLEASANT PLAY. 


A friend of the Agriculturist Family sends us the follow- 
ing description of a play for the young folks, and o!d folks 
too, which we like because it sets them to thinking, and 
is also good sport. One of the company repeats a few 
lines of poetry, ora familiar proverb, or relates a short an- 
ecdote. When he has finished, another quotation is to be 
repeated by whoever can first think of one commencing 
with the same letter that closed the previous recitation. 
One may say 

‘* Art is long and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 

The next one must commence his piece with the letter 
E—for example thus; * Every wind is fair that drives to 
port.” Then T, will be the initial letter, and so on, The 
play may be varied by making it a geographical or histor- 
ical exercise. Thus, one names a town, and describes its 
location, the next one gives a geographical or historical 
name commencing with the last letter of the word chosen 
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ehick-a-de-de. 


He had not been singing that tune very long, 
Ere Emily heard him, so loud was his song.— 
“O sister! look out of the window,” said she; 
“Here’s a dear little bird, singing chick-a-de-de. 
Chick-a-de-de, &c. 


“Poor fellow! he walks in the snow and the sleet, 

And has neither stockings nor shoes on his feet; 

I pity him so! how cold he must be! 

And yet he keeps singing his chick-a-de-de. 
Chick-a-de-de, &c. 


“If I were a barefooted enow-bird, I know 

{ would not stay out in the cold and the snow. 

I wonder what makes him so full of his glee; 

He's all the time singing that chick-a-de-de. 
Chick-a-de-de, &c. 


“O mother! do get him some stockings and shoes, 
And a nice little frock, and a hat, if he choose; 


ground was allcover’d with snow one 


Chick-a-de-de, Chick-a-de-de, And 


UNCLE FRANK’S SONG AND MUSIC OF THE 


GHIGK-A-DEE. 





day, And two little sisters were 





busy atplay, Whena snow-bird was sitting close by on atree, And mer-ritly singing his 





merrily singing his  chick-a-de-do 


I wish he 'd come into the parlor, and see. 
How warm we would make him, poor chick-a-de-de. ’ 
Chick-n-de-de, &c, 


The bird had flown down for some pieces of bread, 
And heard every word little Emily said ; 
“ Whet a figure I'd make in that dress!” thought he; 
And he laughed, as he warbled his chick-a-de-de. 
Chick-a-de-de, &c. 


“I'm grateful,” he said, “for the wish you express, 

But I’ve no occasion for such a fine dress; 

I had rather remain with my limbs all free, 

Than to hobble about, singing chick-a-de-de. 
Chick-a-de-de, &c, 


“There is One, my dear child, though I cannot tell wha 

Has clothed me already, and warm enough too,— 

Good morning! O who are so happy as we f"-— 

And away he went, singing his chick-a-de-de 
Chick-n-de-de. &e. 








previously, and adds a short description. A friend was 
present at one time when our great American Poet, Bry- 
ANr, and alarge pany were a ing themselves with 
the game. On this occasion, as several were poets, each 
was required to repeat averse of poetry, and close by 
naming the author. Many beautiful verses were recited, 
and when Mr. Bryant’s turn came, all expected to hear 
something very fine. He rose and with great gravity 
gave: ‘*In Adam’s fall 

We sinned all.— Authority; New- 
England Primer.” You may well suppose there was great 
laughter. 





THE BACHELOR’s GIFTS. 

Another play we saw performed for the first time the 
other evening by a company of young people, which 
amused us very much. It may not be new to most of 
you. We never had time to play much when a boy, and 
don’t know all the plays—there were too many roots to 
pick up in the meadows, and too much other work on the 
farm, to admit of much play—perhaps this is one reason 
why we like so well to be a boy with the young people 
now. Buttothe play. The company all stood in a cir- 
cle, and one was chosen to put questions. He went round 
and asked every one what gift he or she would make toa 
bachelor. One said a box, another a chair, another a bed, 
another a tea-kettle, and.so on. He then went round 
again and asked a lot of questions. Each one was to 
answer every Question by repeating the first word named, 
and do so without laughing. If any one laughed he was 
counted out of the ring. One grave young man who had 
named a tea-kettle as his gift, it was thought would main- 
tain his gravity. The following was the result: ‘* What 
did you say you would give the bachelor?” “A tea-ket- 
tle ’—‘* What do you boil your potatoes in?” ‘“ A tea- 
kettle "—“* What do you feed your pigs in?” ‘A tea- 
kettle "—‘* What do you eat out of?” “A tea-kettle ”— 
“ What do you catch fishin?” “A tea-kettle”—* What 
do you ride to town on!” ‘A’ tea-kettle.” Of course a 
general roar of Jaughter followed here, in which the ques- 
tioned party joined and was counted out. 


“SERVED HIM RIGHT.” 


Last Winter a young man of our acquaintance went to 
a mill pond to skate. A short time before, a large quan- 
tity of ice nad been cut out for filling ice houses, and it 
had frozen over again, but not sufficiently hard to bear a 
person. Our friend ventured upon it, and immediately 
found himself floundering in the water, but being an ex- 
pert swimmer, soon made his way out. A fellow in the 
neighborhcod met him as he was all dripping from his 
plunge, and instead of sympathizing with him, or even 
pleasantly laughing at him about the mishap, coarsely 
called him a “fool,” saying “it served him right, he 





ought to have known enough to keep off the ice.” Shorte 
ly after, this fellow crossed the pond on his way home, 
stepped on a weak spot, and down he went, splash into 
the water. He was rescued with some difficulty, amid the 
jeers of the bystanders, who told him in his own words, 
‘“he ought to have’ known better.” He who reproaches 
the unfortunate will receive little sympathy in his own 
misfortunes. 
THE POOR BECOME THE RICH. 

How many times young people wish they were born 
rich. But this is not a wise desire. We happen to know 
quite a number of rich men, but nine out of every ten of 
these persons were the children of poverty. The fact is, 
it requires just that kind of discipline which strug- 
gling with poverty in early life gives one, to develop those 
habits of self reliance, activity, economy, and energy, 
which will carrya man forward to wealth and position 
This is certainly so—we could quote the example of near- 
ly every wealthy man we know, to prove it. Our young 
friends, who have perhaps often wished their parents were — 
wealthy, and that they were only children may console 
themselves with the thought that it will in the end be bet 
ter for them, than if their wishes were gratified, though i. 
may not appear tobe so pleasant just now. 


New Prosiems.—No. 4, Puzz.ine Pictures. 






D, represents a boy 
in danger of drowning? 
althongh we are sure, 
no water is near. 
Ne és E, reminds us ofa 
; ke oman just getting off 

DA re ea), from his horse. 
F, resembles a very good table sauce in common use. 
No, 5. A mancontracted to purchase the apples from 
a tree, agreeing to give $10 for them if there were “10 
bushels, and $18 if there were 20 bushels. 18 es 
were gathered How much ought he in justice to pay? 
‘ 
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No. 6. Rebus.— : "LBB BBLEDHIS——-- 
DDDD 


anD3X bccn mioutes TTTT. , 
throw 

Axswers To Prostems.—The “ Labyrinth,” in the Dec. 
No. 1859, was successfully entered hy W. H. Adams, Jas. 
H. W. Abbott, Willie B. (sends his best respects to Aunt 
Sue and the rest of the family), W. A. Buckhout, C, W. 
L: Smith, Franklin Adams. 

AniTuMeTicaL Prosiem (No. 1.) in Jan. No. A, must 
pay 4 and 3-16 cts. per th. B, 3 and 11-16 cts. per Ib. 
Solved by, Elizabeth B. Cully, *‘ M. F.”, Ralph Lefevre, 
C. A. Heilig, R. C. Flickinger, David Hooker. 

Word Rebus (No. 2.).—Ans. 
“ He that by the plow would thrive, 
Himse!f must either hold or drive.” 

Read aright by H. R. Dagget, Elizabeth B, Cully, Ralph 
Lefevre, C. A. Heilig. 

Puzzling Pictures (No. 3.). 

A. The skeleton is evidently a bony part (Bonaparte), 

B. The man pushes the L, which we may properly 
call shove L (shove!). 

C. The poorcur is dead, and as choese is cur-ded, 
there is quite a resemblance. 


A SHORT CHAT 


is all we have time forthis month, young friends, for there 
are so many letters arriving now, that it takes all our time 
to attend to them, and to look after business, seeds, pre- 
miums, etc., etc. Aftera few weeks, this hurry will be 
over, andthen we will sit down and have long talks with 
you. Some few people still complain of the amount of 
space devoted specially to our juvenile readers. But we 
can nothelp it. We believe in giving much attention to 
the young plants in our garden—to start them right. 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


2 
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Premiums. 





N, BB. These premiums are not offered for competition, 
but as direct pay for time, labor, and expense incurred by 
canvassers. The premiums are absolute in each case, and 
not dependent upon what some unknown person is doing. 
Every canvasser knows just what he or she is working for. 


Sm See remarks following the premiums. 
+ 


Premium Iil.—Every person sending in a club of 10 
new subscribers at 80 cents each, may 
of eitner Vol. XVI, or Vol. XVII, or Vol. XVIII, which 
will be sent in numbers, post-paid. 


Premium §fV.—Every person sending 15 new or old 
snbscribers at 80 cents each, will be entitled to 16 copies 
(that 1s one extra copy), for the coming year. 


Premium V.—Every person sending 25 new subscribers 
at 8) cents each, wilt be entitled to the three Volumes, 
XVI, XVII, and XVIII, sent in numbers post-paid. 


Premium VI.— Every person sending 30 new subscribers 
at 80 cents each, will be entitied to a silver-cased pocket 
Mirroscope—with Coddington lens. Vaiue $4. Sent by 
inail securely packed and post-paid. (See Premium 18.) 


Premium Vit.— Every person sending 45 new subscri- 
bers at 80 cents evch, will be entitled to a copy of the 
large new Pictorial Edition of Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. Price $6.50. It weighs 8} lbs, and can go by 
express, or be sent by mail ati cent per ounce within 
3000 miles, or 2 cents per ofince over 3000 miles. (Ex- 
pense after leaving the city to be paid by recipient.) 


Premium IX.—Every person sending 144 new subscri- 
bers at 8 cents each,-(or 110 at $1 each), will be present- 
ed with one of Wheeler & Wilson's best $50 Sewing 
Machines, new from the factory, and of the very best 
make. There is no better family machine than this 
made, as we have proved by nearly two year’s use in our 
own family. We want no beiter.—The machines will be 
selected at the manufactory, be well boxed, and forward- 
ed without expense tothe recipient, except for freight 
charges after leaving the city. Full instructions for set- 
ting up and using go with each machine. 


Premium XII.—To every person sending 130 new sub- 
scribers at 80 vents each, (or 95 at $1 each), we will pre- 
sent Appleton’s New American Encyclopedia, 1ow in 
course of publication, consisting of fifteen large volumes 
of 770 pages each. This is a magnificent work, forming a 
whole library embracing every cee, of human know- 
ledge. Eight volumes are now ready, and the remaining 
seven will be furnished as fast as issued. Publisher's 
price, $45. 


Premium XIII.—To every person sending 260 new sub- 
scribers at $1 each, or 330 at the lowest club price (80 cts. 
each), we will present one of Allen’s Mowing Machines, 
with sundry improvements now being added. This is one 
of the best we have seen in operation. Price $115. Oth- 
er kinds of Machines of the same price, wi'l be substi- 
tuted, when specially desired, if satisfactory arrange- 
meuts can be made with the manufacturers. 


Premium XIV.—To every person sending 65 new sub 
scribers, at 80 cents each, we will present one of the best 
Eagle Plows (2-horse). Price $11. This we believe is 
the best general farm plow in use. 


Wremium XV.—To every person sending 55 new sub- 
scribers at 80 cents each, we will present the best Sub- 
soil Plow (two-horse), price $8; or one of the best Horse- 
Hoes price $8 ; or one of the best Straw and Hay Cutters, 


order a free copy | 





price $&. These are all first quality, well-made, and 
useful iinplements. 

Premium XVI.—To every person sending 48 new sub- 
€ ibers, at 80 cen's each, we will present one of the best 
Steel-tvoth Cultivators. Price $7. 

Premium XVII.—To every person sending 45 subscri- 
bers at 80 cents each, we wili present e'ther the Diction- 
ary, (premium 6), or one of the best Hand Corn Shellers. 
Price $6 50. 

Premium XVIII.—To every person sending 30 subscri- 
bers at 80 cents each, we will present either the micro- 
scope, (preminm 3,) or & Double mold-board (ridging) 
Plow. Price $3.50. 

Premium X{X.—Books. Whenever desired, instead 
ofother premiums, the publisher will pay premiums in 
books as follows: Every person making up aclub of 20 
or more new subscribers. may select any Agricultural or 
Horticultural Books from A. O. Moore’s Catalogue, 
(which is advertised on page 316 October Agricul- 
turist) to the amount of 10 cents for every subscriber, 
sent in at 80 cents each. Persons making up a club for 
any of the premiums, and getting some names over the 
required amount, wiil be entitled to books for the surp.us 
names. Thus, a person getting 55 subscribers can lake 
for 45 names premium VIL. or XVII, and also $1 worth 
of books for the extra 10 names; and so in other cases, 

REMARKS.—1. The above premiums, except No. IV, 
are all for NEW suBSCRIBERS ONLY, as we can only afford 
to pay premiums for once on the same subscriber. But 
[3"in making up any premium lists, three renewals of old 
subscriptions, collected and forwarded by the canvasser, may 
always be counted asone NEW name. [33° Names need not 
all be at the same Post Office. 

2. Of course but one premium can be paid on the same 
name. The canvasser will choose his own premium. 
Any one striking for a higher premium, and failing to get 
names enough, can still fall back upon a lower one. 

3. Every person collecting names fur premiums can 
send in the names with the money as fast as received, so 
that the subscribers may begin to receive their papers ; 
but if designed for premiums, a double list of each lot of 
names should be sent, one of them marked at the top, 
“For premiums,” and with the name of the sender. 

4. The above premiums are offered for new subscribers 
for Volume XIX (1860) Canvassers will have at least a 
month or two for completing their lists, but the premium 
will be paid as soon as any list is made up. 

—— ee eee, ee 


Seeds for Free Distribution in 1860. 

paeaeecas 

Each person whose paid subscription to the American 
Agriculturist extends beyond February, 1§60, will be entitled 
to select four or five parcels of seeds from the general ijst 
given in the next column—if the following conditions be 
complied with. 

A, It is of absolute importance that the following di- 
rections be strictly followed, even to the minutest purtic- 
ulars. We have 80 distinct varieties of seeds, to 
be distributed among 70,0: 0 or more persons scattered all 
over the country, which, at the best,will involve immense 
labor, and some mistakes must unavoidably occur, unless 
each subscriber take special pains to facilitate the work. 

BR. The seeds can now be called for at the office, 
or be sent by express, or in ready prepared envelopes 
furnished by the subscribers, as described below. 

C, Subscribers at different points can estimate whether 
they can receive their seeds cheapest by Mail to separate 
individuals, or in a package by Express. 

D. If to go by Express, no envelopes will be needed. 
In that case, simply send us a written list of the names, 
marking against each name the kinds of seed desired, 
using the numbers in the Catalogue. Keep a copy of the 


list sent, and give particular directions on each list, how 
the package is to be forwarded, and to whom directed. 
E, If to go by mail, the applicant will (of course) fur- 
nish prepaid envelopes, of ordinary size, which should 
Put 


be prepared as in the engraving here given—that is : 
the figures correspond- 
ing to the Catalogue | 9 
plainly on the upper left I3 
hand of the envelope, 40 
and put all the postage 
stamps upon the right DANE CO. 
side of the envelope— wis. a 
one above the other 

when two or more are needed, as shown in this pattern. 
This will prevent the seeds being crushed in the stamp- 
ing process, in the Post-Office. One ordinary envelope 
will generally hold the amount of seed-packages carried 
by two or three stamps. [68> The amount of stamps can 
be calculated from the Catalogue. Single \-cent stamps on 
letters are of no value, unless there be even threes of them, 
as letter postage is rated by the half ounce. 

F. Let all letters referring to seeds be as brief as pos- 
sible, and yet plain. All such communications are re- 
ferred directly to the clerk superintending that department. 
It is especially desirable that whatever relates to seeds 
should be on a separate slip of paper. (We shall probably 









JOHN JONES. 
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distribute over three hundred thousand packages, and a 

minute’s time saved on each of these would amount to 
4 ~ 

500 working days of 10 hours each—or nearly two years!) 


G, Canada subscribers will need to substitute 10-cent 
stamps in all cases where 3-cent stamps are named in the 
catalogue. When several send together, it will usually 
be cheaper to receive seeds by Express. (Postage is not 
necessarily prepaid here, on Canada letters.) 


WW. Always put the stamps upon the envelopes, and 
not drop them loosely into the enclosing letter. 


IF. It is always better to send envelopes 6f the ordinary 
size, and made after what is called the ‘* Government 
pattern,”—that is, those in which the back comes under 
the piece lapping over ; these seal up more firmly. This 
point is not essential, however. 

J, Usually, the lighter the envelope the better, that 
more seeds may go under the same stamps. 


K.. Send only the number of stamps required for post- 
age on the seed. We have no seeds of any kind to sell. 


L, Those forwarding unpaid envelopes, will, of course, 
not be disappointed if they do not return. We offer seeds 
free, but cannot, in addition, afford to pay postage also. 


Wi. All seeds sent by mail are put up at our country 
residence, and each package is there mailed direct, to 
avoid its being overhauled at the Distributing offices. 

N, [> We shall take time to mail all the seeds care- 
fully and regularly. This will occupy the entire month 
of February. Those going to distant poiats, where the 
seasons are earliest, will be mailed first. 


LIST OF SEEDS. 


[For Descriptive Notes upon these Seeds see pages 3 

and 4 of January number.] 
Field Seeds. 

2—Improved King Philip Corn—Single, double, or 
triple packages, as may be desired, requiring one, two, or 
three 3-cent stamps. 

3—Stowell’s Sweet Corn—Same packages as No. 2. 
94—Crystal Flint or Hominy Corn—Same as No. 2. 

6—Ashcroft's Swedish Turnip—Half of 3-cent stamp. 

7—River’s Swedish Stueble Turnip— _— do. do. 
70—Waite’s London purple-top Swede Turnip—do. 
98—Long Red Mangold Wurtzel—One 3-cent stamp. 
101—Improved Long Orange Carrot—j of a 3-cent stamp. 


Vegetable or Garden Seeds. 


8—Daniel O’Rourke Pea—Packages same as No. 2. 
9—Champion of England Pea—One 3-cent stamp. 


99—Prince Albert Pea— do. do. 
57—Eugenie Pea-- do. do. 
58—Napoleon Pea— do. do. 


412—Green Kohl Rabi—One-third of a 3-cent stamp 
43—Enfield Market Cabbage— do. do. 
45—Mammoth Cabbage Lettuce— do. do. 
63-— London Particular Long Scarlet Radish—do. 


64—Extra Red Round Turnip Radish— do. 
100—-Early Purple Cape Broccoli—do. do. 
21—Winter Cherry — do. do, 
95 —Hubbard Squash— do. da, 
402—Mammoth Leghorn Squash—do. do. 
10S —Mammoth Pumpkin— do. do. 
409- Mammoth Red Tomato— do. do. 
72—Imported Brussels Sprouts— do. do. 
7G6—Musk Melon— do. do. 
77—Water Melon— do. do. 
103—Sage— do. do. 
104—Thyme— do. do. 
105—Chili Red Pepper— do. do. 
£06—Sweet Marjoram— do. do. 
17— Red Strap-Leat Turnip—One-half of a 3-cent stamp. 
74—So!id White Celery— do. do. 
75 —Green Curled Endive— do. do. 
65—White Globe Onien— do do 


74—Long White French Turnip—One 3-cent stamp. 
4107—Giant Asparagus— do. do. 


Flower, Fruit, and Ornamental Sceds. 


89—Cotton Plant (2 kinds)—One 3.cent stamp. 
90 —- Norway Spruce Seed—One-half of a 3-cent stamp. 
94—Arbor Vite Seed— do. do. 
414—Castor O:1 Bean— do. do. 
110*—New-Rochelie Biackberry—} of a 3cent-stamp. 
On an average about five of the following 40 varieties 
will go under a 3-cent stamp 
23—Mienonette. 
25—Mixed Nasturtiums. 
27-—Extra Cockscomb. 
29— Double Balsams,mix’d. 
30—Tassel Fiower. 
31—Chinese Pink. i 
32—Portulaccas, mixed. Af 
33—Cypress Vine. i 
34- China Asters, mixed. 1 
38—German Asters, mixed.& 
38—Sweet William. ms 
i 
i 
1 
1 
fi 
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83—Snap Dragon. 
84—African Marigold. 
85—Gailiardia, mixed. 
86—Euphorbia, mixed. 
8 7—Coreopsis. 
23-—Double Sun Fiower. 
R4—Mixed Petunia. 
45—Mix. Dbl. Hollyhocks 
4G6—Mourning Bride. 
47—Mix. Dbi.Walifiower. 
i8—Bee Larkspur. 
19—M’dChrysanthemums 
20—Clematis (Climber,) 
2t—Trumpet Creeper. 
22—M’d Canterbury Belis 
50—Schizantiius. 23—Gilia nivalis. 
gaye ate mare 24—Whitlavia. 

—Ageratum Mexicanum,4#26—Loig-tubed Centran- 
80—Yellow Hawkweed. ues. _— 
8 2—Thunbergia. 


40-Eschoitzia Californica. 
42—Foxglove. 
47—Moruing Glory, mixed. 
49—Canlyiutt. 
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(Official.) 

Agricultural Convention at New Haven. 
TO BE HELD DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1860. 
sigan 

[We have already announced the important agricultur- 
al and horticultural convention to be held at New-Haven, 
the present month, and have advised.every one who can 
do so to attend during the entire mouth. Below we give 
the official Programme of the lectures tobe given. As 
each lecture will be followed by questions to the lectur- 
ers and discussions by the attendants, one can hardly fail 
to obtain a vast amount of practical information at com- 
paratively little expense, The names of the lecturers 
given below are a sufficient guaranty of the importance 
and value ofthe course. Had it been compatible with our 
other engagemeuts, we should gladly have responded to 
the invitation to take part in the exercises; as it is, we 
hope to attend asa listener, at least a part of the time.] 
Fiast WeEex —Science in its Relations to Agriculture. 
Chemistry.— Prof 8. W. Johnson. 

Meteorology. —Vrof. B. Silliman Jr. 

Entomology.—Dr. Asa Fitch. 

Vegetable Physiology.— Daniel C. Eaton. 
Seconp WEEK,—Pomology, etc. 

General Pomology.—Hion. M. P. Wilder. 

Grapes.—Dr. C. W. Grant. 

Berries. —R.,G. Pardee Esq. 

Fruit Trees.—P. Barry Esq. 

Fruits as Farm Crops.—L. F. Allen, Esq. 

Arbvoriculiure.—Geo. B. Emerson Esq. 

Agricuitural Chemistry.—Prof. 8. W. Johnson. 

Tuirp Werk.—Agriculture Proper. 

Drainage.—Hon. U. F. French, Esq. 

Grasses und Irrigation.—J. Stanton Gold. 

Cereals.—Joseph Harris Esq. 

Lops, Tobacco &c.—Prof. Wm. H. Brewer. 

Cultivation of Light Soils.—L. Bartlett. Esq. 

English Agriculture.—L. H. Tucker, Esy. 

GermanAgriculture.—Dr. Evan Pugh. 

Agricultural Education and Statistics.—Prof. John A. 

Porter. 

Fourtu WerKx.—Domestic Animals, &c., &c. 
Principle of Steck Breeding.—Hon. Cassius M. Clay. 
Stockbreeding in the U. S.—Lewis F. Allen Esq. 
Brecding for the Dairy.—Charles L. Flint, Fsq. 
Torses.—Sanford Howard, Esq. 

Breaking and Training Horses.—Dr. D. F. Gulliver. 
Root Crops and Sheep Husbandry.—T. 8. Gold, Esq. 
Pisciculiure.—John C, Comstock, Esq. 

Rural Economy.—Douald G. Mitchel, Esq. 
Agricultural Associations. —Mason C. Weld Esq. 

ARRANGEMENTS. An average of three lectures per day 
will be given from Feb, Ist to Feb. 25th, inclusive, mak- 
ing sixty six Lectures in all. For the accommodation of 
persons desiring to spend Sunday at home, there will be 
no Lecture on Saturday afternoon or Monday forenoon, 
Each Lecture will be followed by questions and a discus- 
sion. Persons attending the Lectures will have the liberty 
of introducing other topics besides those of the above list, 
and thus elicuing information adapted to their own case. 
Among other distinguished gentlemen, beside the Lectu- 
rers, who willattend, John Johnston, Esq. of Geneva, 
the pioneer in American Tile Dramage will be present 
during the third week of the course, to give any Inform, 
mation des'red as to his own experience in Drainage. This 
Course of Lectures will be made intelligible and useful to 
beginnersin Agriculture, as well as to experienced Farm- 
ers. Board at very reasonable prices may be obtained by 
early applicants. Tickets for the whole Course. $'0, For 
any singie week $3. Single lecture 25 cts. Fora detailed 
programine with subjects of each ofthe sixty-six Lectures 
address Prof. Joun A. Porter, New Haven, Ct. 
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Market Review, Weather Notes, etc. 
a 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, ’ 

New York, Thursday Evening, Jan, 19, 1860. § 
The transactions in Breadstuffs have been quite limited, 
since the date of our last. The receipts have been light, 
and the stocks on hand have been reduced somewhat. 
Prices have fluctuated throughout the month. The in- 
quiry for Flour has been moderate. The home traders 
have been the principal buyers. Shippers have been dis- 
posed to purchase freely, but at prices which have not 
been generally satisfactory to holders, who claimed high- 
er rates, and partially succeeded in establishing an ad- 
vance, which has prevented an active traue. The recent 
tightness in the money market has worked against hold- 
ers of produce. Some ofthem have been compelled to 
dispose of their supplies, and the efforts to do so, have 
had the effect of depressing prices, which now have a 
downward tendency. The stock of all kinds of wheat 


flour in this market, on the lst of January, amounted to 
917,529 bbis., against 741,541 bbis. at same date in 1859, 
and 603,150 bbis., at the beginning of 1658. It is believed 
that the quantity here at the present time is rather less 
extensive.... Wheut has been less freely offered, and 
higher prices have been demanded. The inquiry has 





been restrieted, and mainly from miltlers and shippers. 
Some speculative purchases have been made on Wes- 
tern account. The market is now heavy, and the ten- 
dency of prices downward. The stock of Wheat here on 
the Ist of January comprised 1,915.388 bushels. against 
1,211,312 bushels the Ist of January 1859, and 389,000 bush- 
els at the beginning of 1858....Corn has declined mate- 
rially ; the demand having been quite moderate. The 
stock on hand January Ist, was only 79,400 bushels, 
against 669.690 bushels January Ist 1859, and 97,000 bush- 
els same date in 1858....Rye has been quiet and languid. 
Stock on the Ist of January; 30,500 bushels, against 43,500 
bushels, same time last year.... Barley has attracted less 
attention, and prices have favored buyers. On Jannary 
Ist there were 560.544 bushels on hand, against 807,416 
bushels same time in 1859....Oats have heen moderately 
sought after at rather lower rates. Stock here Ist of 
January 1,576,100 bushels, against 560,200 bushels Janua- 
rv Ist. 1859....By reference to our previous issue, it will 
be noticed that our estimate of the stocks of Flour and 
Wheat here, approach very closely to the actual amount 
found tobeon hand....Cotton has been in request at, 
however, a shade easier prices... Hay, Hops, and To- 
bacco have been in good demand. Hay has advanced ma- 
terial'y. The stock is limited.... Hemp, Seeds, and Wool 
have been spatingly inquired for....Provisions and Rice 
have been moderately dealt in....The transactions in 
most other kinds of Produce have been limited. 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICEs. 








Dee. 19. Jan. 19. 
FLour—Superf to Extra State $195 @525 $520 @545 
Common Western...... wees 499 @M@510 520 @5 39 
ee eer 515 @7 00 535 @7 50 
Faucy to Extra Genesee...... 530 @700 550 @725 
Super. to Extra Southern..... 555 @725 560 @725 
Rye FLour—Fine aud Super. 366 @440 36) @4 46 
See eee 380 @425 385 @4 25 
WuHeEAT—Canada White...... 135 @ 140 1 3736@ 1 45 
Western White .......... sas @150 137%@1 40 
Southern White... : @ 1 55 140 @ 1 55 
All kinds of Ked... 135 119 @135 
Corn—Yellow,..... 1 00 824m@ 85 
La a SE 98 2 @ 85 
to DR ee eee 1 00 8 @ 84 
OaTs— Western..... 476 45 @ 46 
State 4746 «645% @ 46% 
Southern 4 40 @ 43 
rE 90 88 @ 91 
BARLEY 88 1 @ 
White Beans 1 30 100 @1 20 
Hay, in bales, per 100lbs...... 85 @1 00 112 @125 
Cortox—M id lings, perlb.... 1ig@m 11% tl @ 11% 
RICH: Ter 0G IU. cic. co ccccucce 350 @4 374% 350 @42% 
Hops, croo of 1859 per lb...... 12 @ 18 12 @ 8 
Pork—Mess. per bbl.......... @i1600 1612 @16 2% 
Prime old, ver bbl ............ 11 37 fait 50 ‘1 50 
BeeF—Repacked Mess........ 900 @975 900 W@9 62% 
Country mess 5 124@ 5 50 500 @ 525 
7 


Hoas, Dressed corn, per ib” af % : 
10%@ Ii Wig@ 10% 



















Lard. in bbls. per lb c 
BuTTER— Western, per lb Wy~@ 18 122 @ 117 
Sti aé ‘ iM 4 21 15 @ 23 
“HEESE. per lh,...... ° 8 f lt 9 @ i 
\GGs—Fresh, per dozen. - 2 @ 21 21 @ 2 
Limed— 28 ‘ : 16 @ 17 17 @ 18 
PouLtry—Fowls, per Ib....... 8 @ 10 8 @ 12 
Pe eT  L  ereerer rere 8 @ 10 8 @ WwW 
a) er 10 @ i2 ll @ 1% 
Turkeys, per ID....-.ccccceceeee 0 @ tt 10 @ 13 
Venison, per Ib............0.. 8 @ Il 8 it 
FEatuens, Live Geese per lb. 43 @ 852 43 @ 52 
Srep—Clover, per Ib .......... 8 @ 855 8 @ 8% 
Timothy, per bushel.. ... .... 200 @ 262% 2 1236@ 2 75 
Sucar, Brown per lb......... 6\4%@ 8% 64@ 8% 
Mo.assEs, New-Orleans, prgl 59 @ 5! 51 / 
CorFEE, Rio, per lb......-.... 1033@ 12% 10%@ 12% 
Topacco—Keutncky, &e. pr lb 4%@ 12 4 @ 12% 
Seed Leaf perlb............ 2 6 @ 2 6 @ 2 
WooL-Domestic fleece, per lb. 374%@ 62% 38 @ 62% 
Domestic, pulled, perlb ..... 30 @ 52 30 @ 52 
Hemp—Undr’d Amer'n prton. 125 (@150 120 =@i50 
Dressed American, perton.... 165 @20 160 200 
TALLOW, per lb.. ......5600.. rx 10% W%~@ 10% 
OIL CAKE, perton....... » 27 60 (@35 00 
AppLes—Dried, Fer ib. 76 6@ 8 
Dried Peaches—pr 1b. South’n 10 @ 17 10 @ 7 
PoTaToEs—Merecers, p. bbl.... 150 @ 2 00 175 @2 13 
Peach Blows, per bbl.......... 25 @17% 125 @1 62 
Sweet, Virginia, per bbl...... 50 @175 None offering 
Delaware, per bbl.......+.--++ ( 300 @ 3 25 
Cabbages, per 100.... «......+6 i 300 @M5™ 
Onions, Red, per bbl. ......... 175 @200 162 @175 
White and Yellow, per bush... 175 (@ 2 50 175 @ 1 87 
Syuashes, Marrow, p. bbl..... 250 (@ 5 00 175 @ 2 00 
Turnips, Rutabaga, per bbl... & 113 @1 % 
APpPLEs, Winter, per bbl...... 225 @400 225 @ 3 50 
Cranberries per bbi.......-.+ 1500 @I700 1200 @i4 00 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 100 @12 125 @1 50 


TRANSACTIONS AT THE N. Y. MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Ky. Barley, Oats 
25bus days thismon , 126 630 74.990 179,550 3,900 23,875 141,690 
24 bus. ds. last mon , 523,050 533,347 204,776 43,461 413.577 815,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
25husiness days thie mon., 261,759 192,80) 43%,500 24,190 45,000 
24 business days last mon., 450,47) 571,150 386,71) 67,400 362,100 

The following are the Exports of the princip#] kin:s of 
BR‘ ADSTUFFS, from the Atlantic ports of the United States, 
since Sept. 1: 

TO GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
T dat Flour, bbls, Wheat, bu. Corn 
.. Jan. 


From 
170,773 411,421 


New-York, . 
New-Orleans. Jan. 


e. 
13, °60.. 
1, 60.. 





Philadelphia.. Jan. 10, ’60.. 3,956 52,891 
Baltimore....,.Jan. 5, ’60.. a as a. 
Boston ....... Jan. 6, °60.. 731 wées oom 
Other Ports...Jan. 1, ’60.. 15 cane ~— 
Total from Sept. 1, °59.. 175.479 464,242 =f 
To about same period, 158.. 83.787 412,425 319.352 
To ubout same period, 1857.. 444.055 3,088,120 6n0,234 


To about same period, 1356.. 554,275 6,417,428 2,431,880 


N. XW. Live Stock Markets.—Tuz Cattie 
Markets have been pretty well supplied during the 
past month, but not largely overstocked. The heavier 


weights of the bullocks recently brought in have added 
more to the actual amount of meat, than the numbers 
would indicate. The largest bullock ever sent to this 








market, was sold one week ago for $850. He was a 
Durham ox, seven years old, raised in Dutchess Co., 
N. Y., and weighed upon the scales at the yards, 3,452 
Ibs. gross. One fat pair of premium beeves brought 
near $700. For the five weeks ending Jan. 18, the re- 
ceipts were 20,038 or an average of 4.007 per week. 
At yesterday’s general market, Premium.beeves brought 
10c.@l0jc.; First quality, 9)¢.@10c.; Medium, 8.@ 
8ic.; Poor and ordinary, 5e.@%c ; with an average of 
7ic.@7tc., for all the animals sold. 


1859—Total receipts of Beeves, in N. Y. city....205.396 
Weekly average............ 3.950 
VeaL Catves.—Receipts for five weeks past, 1,984— 
a falling off from previous weeks. Prices range at 5c. 
to 7c, per lb., live weight, according to quality. 
1859—Total receipts in N. Y. city.............-..-88,518 


SHEEP anp LamBs.—These come in less freely, and 
command better prices. For the five weeks just ended 
49,014 live sheep have been sent to this market, besides 
larze numbers of dressed carcasses, They are now in 
fair demand at prices equivalent to 5}c @6c. pr. & live 
weight for good fat sheep, and from that down to 4c, pr. tb, 


1859. Total receipt of Sheepin N. Y. city.......5(8,791 
Weekly average......... ... 784 
Hoes.—Receipts have been large, footing up 66,776 for 
the past five weeks, which is an average of 13,355 pr. week- 
Besides these there have been very large arrivals of dres- 
sed hogs, many of themin a frozen state, Prices have 
mainly ruled low. They are now selling at 5}@5tc. per 
live weight, for corn-fed, and 4%c-@5tc. for still ted. 


1859. Total receipts of Hogsin N. Y. City....... 392,525 


The Weather for the month ending Jan. 18th, has 
at times been extremely severe. Considerable snow has 
fallen, and sleighing has continued rather longer than is 
usual. The season is, thus far, generally considered 
good for winter grain, and on the whole the month can 
not be called unpleasant. Our Datty Norges, con- 
densed, read thus: December 18. cloudy—1l¥, clear and 
fine—?0, rainy—2I, 22, cloudy and cool—23, clear and 
cool—24. 25, clear and cold—26, cloudy and mild—97, 
clear and growing coid—28, coldest day of the season, 
cloudy A. M., snow P. M.—29, cold ; clondy A. M., snow 
P. M.—30, cloudy A M., clear P. M.—81 clear end cool 
—January 1, 2,3, clear and cold—4, snow storm—5, 6, 
clear and cold, good sleighing—7, cloudy and mild, rain at 
night melted most of the snow—8, cloudy A. M., clear and 
warm P. M.—9, clear and warm—I0, foggy, cloudy and 
warm—ll, the same, with rain and snow at night—I 
snow A. M., clear P M.—13, clear, moderate rain an 
snow at night—14, snow and rain—15, 16, clear and mild 
—17, clouuy and mild—18, cloudy, and warm. 
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Missing Numbers Supplied, 
——o——_ 

Any copy of the Agriculturist, failing to reach a sub- 
scriber through carelessness of the mails, will be 
cheerfully replaced without charge. Copies received, 
and afterwards lost or spoiled, will be supplied at the re- 
gular rates, 








Business Hotices, 


CS” Sirty Cents a Line of Space, 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


No. 495 Broadway, New-York; No. 18 Summer st., 
Boston ; No. 730 Chestnut st., Philadelphia; No. 181 Bal- 
timore st., Baltimore; No, 58 West Fourth st., Cincin- 
nati, Agencies in all the principal cities and towns in the 
United States. 

“ Wheeler & Wilson’s, Singer’s, and Grover & Baker's 
Machines all work under Howe's patent, and are, so far, 
the best machines nade. * * Forwur own famiy use 
we becume ful/y satisfied that Grover & Baker's is the best, 
and we accordingly purchased it.”’— American Agriculturiet, 

erSEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


“ The best in use.”—American Agriculturist, 
Office 505 Broadway, New-York. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 


SANFORD’S HEATERS, 
Portable or set in Brick, 


Are pronounced by the most competent judges to be the best, giv- 
ing the largest amount of heat, with a small quantity of fuel~ 
owing to their being so cons'ructed as to burn the gases und 
smoke, and with the Jurgest radiating surface so arranged as 
to warm the air rapid'y to a soft summer heat. 

Eight sizes adapted to warming only one or two rooms, or & 
whole house, churches, academies, public hails, &e. 

THEY ALWAYS PLEASE. ; 
Send for testimonials (free) to om 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., Monufacturers, t 
299 Water-street , New-York..' ‘ 
> * 
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Into which are thrown all sorts of paragraphs—such as 
Nores and Rerxiies to Conresponpents, with Useful or 
interesting Extracts from their Letters, §¢., §¢.—to be drawn 
from as we have room left here. 


To Correspondents,.—An unusual lot of com- 
munications, hints, suggestions, and queries are coming 


in daily with the letters enclosing subscriptions. We 
have also several letters received heretofore, but laid 
aside for consideration. Not unirequently a query is kept 
for months in order to make investigations, or to find time 
and place forareply. We are thankful for the many 
favors received, but trust our friends will be patient if we 
sometimes keep their letters on hand for months, until a 
seasonable opportunity occurs to introduce them. Very 
often a studied article is suggested by adozen or twenty 
queries, without referring directly to them. 

One other item. We try to adapt articles to ‘he season 
in part, and often prepare items which lay over until their 
appropriate time. Further, the length of time required to 
work off the large edition of the inside sheet, which con- 
tains most of the illustrations, and must be printed s!ow- 
ly, compels us to prepare all matter for that sheet, and 
send it to press a month in advance, and articles appro- 
priate to those pages (9 to 24) must be on hand several 
weeks before they can appear. 


The New American Cyclopmadia, — Vol. 
VILL. of this valuable work, from the publishing house of 
D. Appleton & Co. has come to hand freighted as usual 
with stores of information packed in well written, con- 
densed articles. The topics, arranged alphabetically ex- 
tend from FUG, toHAY. covering a space of 747 double 
column pages and numbering some 1600 separate articles. 
Science, Art, Biography, History, in short every depart- 
ment of knowledge is drawn upon to make the work 
what it professes to be, a compendium of what is known. 


Sending Grafts by Mail.—M. M. Ferguson, 
Williamson Co., Texas. Cuttings for transmission by 
mail should have their cut ends coated with wax, orgum- 
shellac dissolved in alcohol, wrapped in oil silk to retain 
the moisture, and so enveloped as to be secure from in- 
jury by rubbing. Secured in this way they will go safely 
to distant points. A subscriber sent a parcel to Fort 
Laramie, N. T., last Winter, which are now thriving. 


Aphis, or Plant Louse.—J. Morton, Reufew Co., 
C. W. The new shoots of your young apple trees are in- 
fested by green, or plant lice. They can be easily de- 
stroyed by a pretty strong decoction of tobacco water. 
Steep the stems or waste of tobacco for twenty four hours, 
and with a pail of the liquor, go among the trees bending 
the infected shoots into the water which will quickly kill 
the aphides. Itis well to make a trial or two before 
using it extensively, reducing with water if needed, for 
if too strong it may injure the twigs. Sprinkle or syringe 
those branches which can not be dipped repeating the pro- 
cess if a second brood of insects appear. 

Grub or White Worm in App'e Trees— 
Boorers.—E F. Maynard, M. D., Essex Co., N. J. The 
white grub with a dark head, you describe, is that de- 
structive pest, the apple borer (Saperda birittata) of which 
both the worm and winged parent are shown on page 
50 (Feb. No.) of volume 17. A full chapter upon the in- 
sects is there given, and another article on page 243 of 
the same volume (Aug. No.), to which we refer you. 
There are numerous hints on the same subject in the 
Orchard Calendar of recent papers. Several other in- 
quirers will find their questions answered as above. 


Taylor’s Tree Protector.—J. C. J., of New 
Castle, inquires for the results of actual trials with this 
apparatus the past year; by those uninterested in its 
sale. He adds: ‘It has always been understood that it 
is the Codling moth which produces the worms in apples 
by stinging the young fruit. But said moth beinga winged 
insect, he would hardly stop to wade the troughs on the 
trunks to get to the branches.” 

Nbugs,—J.A. Stuart, Middlesex Co., Mass. The 
‘creeping thing ” you sent us is not recognized, either as 
friend or foe ; being dead and crushed when taken from 
the mail, we are unable to watch its transformation. 
Observation of their habits in their several states is the 
best means of ascertaining whether they are injurious. 


Timothy—Merds-grass—(To several subscri- 





keys.)-—These are only different names for the same vari- 
* ’ 
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ety. Itis best sown in the latter part of August, and in 
the month of September. It may be put in with grain or 
alone. Many farmers prefer the latter. Plow and har- 
row as for grain, sow a half bushel to the acre, and cover 
with a brush harrow. It may also be mixed with clover 
seed and sown on Winter grain in the Spring, when the 
ground is frozen in the morning. 


Hedges for Shelter,—F. M. Henrick, Washtenaw 
Co., Mich. Honey Locust wi!] make a good hedge in the 
place desired, but as a protection from the cold north 
winds, Arbor Vite, red cedar, or some other evergreen 
would be preferable. Wuth either sort for a hedge it 
would be better to remove the standing trees, or plant the 
hedge just inside of them. 


Chrysanthemums from Seed,—A. Hopkins, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. The Pompon varieties of the Chry- 
santhemum as well as other kinds, may be raised from 
seed. It is better, however, to procure these from slips 
or roots, especially when particular kinds are wanted, 
as there is no certainty of the seed growing true. to kind. 


Horse Nettle (Solanum Carolinense),—C., Floyd 
Co., Ind. The Yellow berries you sent us, are not the 
Winter Cherry, but a fruit under the above name, and too 
nearly resembling the poisonous nightshade to be eatable. 
A description of the Winter Cherry (Physalis), with cuts, 
is given on page 349, Vol. XVII, which will readily ena- 
ble you to identify the plant or fruit, when seen. 


Perennial Winter Cherry.—Thomas Allen, 
Athens Co., Ohio has forwarded a specimen of a variety 
of Winter Cherry (Physalis) of which the roots were 
found green and full of living buds on December 6th, 
which indicates that it is perennial. It bears quite a re- 
semblance to the Physalis Viscosa ; the fruit is smaller 
and remains attached to the vine when ripe, while the 
couimon variety (viscosa) drops off as soon as ripe, 


Securing second growth of Timber.— 
H. Jessup, Chautanque Co., N. Y. The second growth 
of timber will sprout most readily we believe, when for- 
ests are cut during Winter. 


Hong Kong Gecse, Pea Fowl, ctc.—We 
have not at hand the particulars as to price, cost of trans- 
portation, and other items asked for by a subscriber in 
Rock Island Co ,Ii]., Dane County, Wis., and Jackson 
Co., Tenn. For full information address C. N. Bement, 
Po’keepsie, N. Y., or Richard McCormick jr., Wood- 
haven, Long-Island (N. Y.), or some of those who ad- 
vertise pouliry from time to time in the Agriculturist. 


Antimony for Swinc.—S. J. Wheeler, Hartford 
Co, N.C. Powdered Antimony is sometimes given to 
fattening swine to assist digestion and promote appetite ; 
halfan ounce mixed with the food once in ten days, is 
the amount prescribed by Youatt. Sulphur administered 
in the same manner, is generally used, and probably 
preferabie. 


Keeping Potatoes,.—H. Shane, Jefferson Co., 0., 
gives the following directions for keeping potatoes free 
from rot through the Winter. Let the potatoes be per- 
fectly dry when stored. On the bottom of the bin, or bar- 
rel, place a layer of spent tan bark, say an inch thick, on 
which place the potatoes to the depth of a foot; then 
another layer of bark, then potatces, and so on till the bin 
is filled, leaving the top covered with bark. This will, we 
judge, preserve from dampness to sume extent and favor 
their remaining sound. Jt is worth a trial. 


Thorley’s Cattle Food.—A number of sub- 
Scribers inquire about this article which is now adver- 
lised in flaming showbills, etc. We are investigating 
the subject, and will now only say that at best it is 
only a condiment which may sometimes be useful to 
diseased or debilitated animals, and not a_ profitable 
article of food as nourishment. A leading agricultural 
journal in England estimates that the*price asked for 
it, is six or seven times the cost of the materials of 
which it is composed. We shall have more tosay of it. 


“ Miner's Bee Hive* not Patented .—M. 
E. H., Columbia Co,, N.Y. No patent has ever been 
granted to T. B. Miner, for any bee-hive, or any im- 
provement upon a hive—at least so says a recent letter 
from the Commissioner of Patents now before us. Mi- 
ner formerly sold “ Rights” to use “ Miner’s Patent 
Bee-Hive,” at $2 each. We supposed that after being 
once called to account,”he had stopped doing so, but we 
still find these rights advertised on the fly leaf of a book 
on sale in this city. Those who have paid Miner for such 
“rights” on the supposition that the article was pat- 
ented, must settie the matter with him. 


Manufacturing Ice.—Jno.G. Storrs, Tioga Co., 
N. Y., living at a distance from any pond or stream sup- 
plies his ice house thus: A tin vat, 30x20 inches, and 16 
inches deep, with the sides a little flaring, is filled with 
water and left to freeze. When the sides are frozen suf- 
ficiently solid, the vat is inverted, the block removed by 





pouring a little hot water over the tin, and left to become 
solid. The process is repeated until a supply is made, 


though this requires some trouble. 
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A Bad Failure—Explanation. 
—— 

The non-appearance in this numberof the promised 
first article on ‘“*‘ How Things are mase,”’ demands an ex- 
planation. In October last we received a written com- 
munication from a gentleman well known as an interest- 
ing and instructive writer, and who occupies a responsible 
editorial position inthis city. In his letter, he proposed 
on certain terms, which were specified, to furnish for the 
Agriculturist an extended series of illustrated articles— 
of the form and character announced in our Noveinber 
and December issues. We very cheerfully acceded to the 
terms without the least abatement, and accordingly made 
the announcement after showing a proof of it to the 
writer and receiving his approval. The first article for 
the beginning of this volume was to be furnished in 
November, but after several calls for it, it did not cometo 
hand in time for last month.—sundry reasons being giv- 
en, such as the unwillingness of manufacturers to 
have their processes made public, etc. Buta note from 
the writer (see page 25 Jan. No.) left us still confident 
that the articles would be forthcoming. All we can now 
say is, that after frequently sending for the copy, we have 
to-day (Jan. 14th) received a note informing us that the 
writer ‘* finds it impossible to meet his engagement with 
us and our readers.” This matter has been a source of 
no little vexation, and we exceedingly regret the 
final failure, for our own credit’s sake, as we have al- 
ways aimed to fulfil every promise, though we trust that 
after the full explanation now made, we shall be excused 
for what isin no wise our own fault, especially as the 
original proposition did not come from us. We shail 
from this result, learn to henceforth adhere more strictly 
to our general rule, viz-: not to announce an article until 
actuallyintype. To our readers we will promise that 
they shall lose nothing by the present absence of these 
articles, as we shall spare no effort to hereafter obtain 
similar information from other soureces—or at least to fill 
our pages With what may be equally useful and interest- 
ing. Pusuisuine Epttor. 


——-- 
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To Onion Growers. 
pe ae 

Perhaps all who are cultivating onions somewhat large- 
ly, may not be aware that we published lust year a very 
valuable little work of 31 pages on the subject—consisting 
of seventeen practical essays by as many different men 
who have had extensive experience, in various parts of 
the country. These essays are short, condensed, and full 
of useful information. They are all written incependent- 
ly, and in competition for a prize offered by us. As the 
several writers were cultivating under different circum- 
stances, they each supplied information differing some- 
what in detail, from the others, and taken altogether the 
instruction is very complete. Deeming these essays too 
valuable to be lost, and not having room for them in this 
journal, we published them in neat pamphlet form, and 
offered them at a price (21 cents including postage) which 
will in the end just cover the cost. We have a few hun- 
dred copies left, and wil! print more shou'd they be want- 
ed, as we have kept stercotype plates Thisis not a mat- 
ter of pecuniary profit ; we only speak thus particularly 
of the work, because we think it of greatvalue to every 
one raising onions for sale. 
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$20 Premium for Plan ofa Barn, 
=o 

A friend authorizes us to offer $20 Premium, for the 
best plan of a Barn to suit his peculiar circumstances. 
We propose to publish an engraving of one or more of the 
plans offered, in the Agriculturist. The barn required is 
for a small plot, say four or five acres, neara_ village. 
Itis to cost about $900 to $1250. It will stand ona line 
with the north side of a street. The internal arrange- 
ment isto comprise: A carriage floor for three four- 
wheeled vehicles, and one sleigh—accessible both from 
the street and rear; stalls for four horses, and two cows; 
grain and feed bins; root, and manure cellars; tool-room 
and workshop combined, with ample space for storing 
farm and garden implements; one or more rooms for 
storing garden truck of various kinds in Autumn ; ample 
space for hay and straw above. Any other suggestions 
as to outside style, or internal arrangements and conve- 
niences, will be taken into account. The plans may be 
addressed to C, T., care of this office, at any time prior 
to March 25th. If any plan is presented which is accept- 
able, or of sufficient interest tu be published inthe Agri- 
culturcst, we will guarantee the payment of the premium, 
which is offered in good faith. 
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Bound Voltumes—Rinding—Covers, 
' ated 

We have complete sets of volume (XVIII), bound in neat 
muslin covers, with gilt lettered bucks—also bound sets of Vol. 
XVIt and Vol. X VILL in one cover. We have also bound and 
unbound copivs of volumes XVI and XVII singly, and the two 
bound together, 

PRICES AT THE OFFICE. 





Vols. XVI, XVII, or XVIII. unbound............... $1.00 each. 
Lo OP OS sie pt ae errr $1.50 each. 
Vols. XVI und XVII, both bound in one cover......$2.60. 
Vols XVII aud XVIII, both bound in one cover... .$2.6v, 
SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL. 
(They can not go unpaid.) 
Vols. XVI, XVII, or XVIIL, unbound. ............. $1.12. 
Vola SVE, VIE, or SX VILE; GONG 65.6550 conics $2.00, 


Of Voi. XV, we have no copies, and unfortunately, no stereo- 
type plates. 

Of Vols. XII, XIII and XIV, we have some sets bound and 

unbound, at the same prices us named above for Vols. XVI, 
XVII, and XVIII. 
The average circulation of the Agriculturist for 
six montis past has been somewhat over Wifty 
Thousand Copies per month. This is believed to 
be a larger circulation than that of any other Agricultural 
or Horticultural Journalin the world. Very large acces- 
sions of new subscribers are daily received. 


: Brbertis ements, 
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RARER 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion): 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Thirty-three cents per Jine of space for each insertion, (or 
three lines for $1 x 
One whole column (145 lines) or more—$49 per column. 
(#" Business Notices Sizty cents per line. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 

Ten cents per line of space for each insertion. 

One whole co!umn (13v lines), or more, $10 per column. 

(3 Business Notices twenty cents per line. 

FOR BOTH EDITIONS—ENGLISH AND GERMAN. . 

Forty cents per line; $45 per column. 

(@ Business Notices Sizty-five cents per line. 

("On Advertisements to stand three mouths or more, a dis- 
count of 5 per cent will be made from the above terms for each 
three months of the whol+ term paid for in advance. Thus : 
5 per cent off for 3 mouths; 10 per cent off for 6 months; 19 per 
cent off for9 months ; and 20 per cent off fur 12 months. 

SG Laborers, or those seeking employment, one half of the 
above terms. 
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WITUATION WANTED—By a Scotchman 
who has been a practical farmer from his boyhood, hus had 
large experience in Scotland, England, and in this country ; un- 
derstands draining and reclaiming wild land, raising stock, &c. 
His wife has aiso been raised on a farm, and thoroughly un- 
derstauds butter making and in-door farming gemerally. They 
would like to take charge of a farm for a gentieman or farmer 
aud beg to refer for character and ability to CHARLES 
SHIELS, Buffalo Savings Bank, Buffalo, N. 
Or for conditions, &c., address 
G. FAIRBAIRN, Cheektowaga, Erie Co., N. ¥. 


ARDENER WANTED.—A competent 
man will be wanted during the coming season to go a few 
miles from this city, to work a couple of acres, devoted to 
cultivating vegetables, flowers, fruits, and seeds of various 
kinds. An enterprising. active man, having practical knowl- 
edge of his business, but not tvo old or too “set in his way” to 
arn more, will be able to obtain a good situation, and probably 
a permanent one. Testimonials of competency, and of upright, 
reliable character will be required before a final engagement is 
made. Address, by letter only, in the applicant’s own hand, 
stating experience, age, family, expectations, and references, 
T. F. Scare of American Agriculturist. 
N. B.—No one need apply who is not prepared to establish 
his competency in every respect. Long experience not so much 
arecommendation as inte/ligence, activity, and euterprise. Two 
or three persons of the right stamp may perhaps find employ- 
ment in the advertiser’s neighborhood. 


FREE FOR ONE MONTH! 
FREE FOR ONE MONTH! 


Every Baptist family should havea Baptist paper. To all 
such the New-YoRK CHRONICLE commends itself asa Re- 
Jigious Family Journal, aiming to be always fresh and interest- 
ing; always readable; always reliable; always courteous to 
its co'emporaries; always deprecuting useless and tiresome 
controversy; whi.e always upholding a primitive and pure 
faith in the large spirit of true Christian charity. A paper in 
short embracing a wide range of reading, of current interest 
and intrinsic value, suited to entertain and instruct every mem- 
ber of the family, from the grand-parent to the child just ac- 
quiring a tas e for reading, and handsomely printed on large and 
clear type, which does not try the eyes. 

Every number contains in addition to the usual editorial mat- 
ter, and a great variety of strictly religious reading, Po-try, 
Literary Notices, Anecdotes. Stories for Old and Young, Hints 
Sor the Farmer and Farmer's Wife; a Cumplete Digest of the 
News—Ftoreign and Domestic, Reltyrous and Secular, the Mark- 
ets, etc., etc. We also publish every other week the cho:cest 
portions of 
A SERMON BY REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 

Many have an idea that a denominational paper is of neces- 
sity a stupid paper. As the surest way to prove that tho 
CHRONICLE is not of this class we wiil send it 

FREE FOR ONE MONTH! 
to all who wish to examine it with a view tu subscribing. If 
they do not like it sufficiently well to order its continuance, we 
will trouble them no further. Published weekly at No. 41 
Park Kow. 








Terms, $2.00 a’year in advance. 
Address P. CHURCH & CO., 
N. Y¥. Chronicle, New-York. 


VERY BODY should have Brower’ 
Patent Composition, 4 Reade st , advertised in this paper, 
on their Boots aud Shoes. It is just the article needed. 


([ HERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, &c., of 
reliable quality and various descriptions. among which 
are those particularly suited for Horticultural purposes, 
which register the coldest and warmest degree of tempera- 
ture during the 24 hours, in the absence of the observer. For 
sale by D. EGGERT & SON, 239 Pearl st. 











4% CIB D> 
& $3O %, 
) 
& SEWING MACHINE % 


aY 
bey 
e, Noiseless, and Warran 
Yall the requirements of + - 


Perfect Family Machine. 
Manufactured and Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by 


JAMES WILLCOYX, 
No. 508 BROADWAY, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, 


New-York. 


Great 
CONVENIENCE 
FOR EVERY FAMILY. 


_ SHALER'S AIR TIGHT PROVISION SAFE _for preserv- 
ing and retaining the flavor of all kinds of cooked provisions. 
Also is a complete security against all insects. 
Manufactured and sold by 
J. CONE, No. 69 Fulton-street, New-York. 


I KEP YOUR FEET DRY— 

BROWER’S PATENT WATER-PROOF COMPOSI- 
TION FOR LEATHER, makes it last half as long again, and 
renders it impervious to snow-water. Agents wanted. 

A. BROWER & CO., 4 Reade-street, New-York. 


FARM PRODUCE 


Sold on Commission, 


Such as Flour. Butter. Cheese, Lard, Provisions of all kinds, 
Gruin, Eggs, Poultry, Game. &e. &c. 
HAIGHT & EMENS, 226 Front-st., New-York. 
Refers to the Editor American Agriculturist. 
4 E. R. Cooper, Cashier Market Bank, New-York. 


a R. F. NICHOLS, New-Orleans, & 
= Importer of fine Cattle, and Wholesale Agent for 
several Fruit and Flower Nurseries. 
Consignments and orders solicited. 


Glass Honey Boxes. 


By the Dozen or Hundred, sent by R. R. Circulars contain- 
ing particulars sent free on application. 
ALSO. a Practical work on Bee Culture that all can under- 
stand, sent free fur ono Dollar. Address 
M. QUINBY, St Johnsville, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 




















Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines 

4@-°MADE FROM FRUIT WOOD ALONE, 4 
OF proper age for forming Vineyards, cultivated from and con- 
taining all the good qualities which the most improved cultiva- 
tion for over twenty years has conferred on the Croton Point 
Vineyards, are offered to the public. Those who may purchase 
will receive such instructions for four years, as will enable 
them to cultivate the a with entire success, provided their 
locality is not too far north. 

The past season, though the cooiest and most unfavorable for 
grape maturing we have had in many years, the subscriber ri- 
pened his whole crop,—proving that his Isabellas and Catawbas 

ave become perfeetly acclimated. This gives him full assur- 
ance, that by improved cultivation, proning, &c., a crop of good 
fruit can be obtained EVERY YEAR. in most of the Northern, all 
of the Middle, Western, and Southern States. 

_N. B. ‘To those why take sufficient to plant six acres, as he 
directs, he will, when they commence bearing, furnish the 
owner with one of his Vinedressers, whom he has instructed in 
his mode of cultivation, and he will do all the labor of the vine- 
yard, and insure the most perfect success The only charge, a 
reasonable compensation for the labor. When the purchase is 
large, and approved paper or other security can be offered, a 
liberal credit on most of the purchase will he given. 

Also, APPLE-QUINCE TREES, (which are sometimes 
called the Orunge Quince,) for sale as above. 7 x 

Also for sale at his PURK WINE AND GRAPE DEPOT, 
(No. 7 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. ¥. City), Isabeila and Ca- 
tawba Wine in their PURITY. 

All communications addressed toR.T. UNDERH'LL, M D. 
New-York. or Croton Point, Westchester Co., N. Y., will re- 
eeive attention, 


Walworth Nurseries. 


Careful systematic effort, aided by much experience, directed 
to growing trees of superior quality; and extensive orchards 
how embracing 125 acres and 13,000 trees; furnishing a meuns 
of testing and comparing varieties; enable the proprietor to 
furnish trees of most desirable quality, as well as most profita- 
ble varieties for Orchard Culture. Large spuce is given to 
trees in the Nursery, thus rendering them stocky and strong. 

Dwarf Pear Orchard of over 3,000 trees, purt of which ate 
in successful bearing, has furnished much experience of great 
value to such as may wish to engage in that interesting depart- 
ment of fruit culture. 

The present Nursery Stocks consist of a large and geners] as- 
sortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants, while 
ae attention is invited to his large stock of Dwarf Pear 
Trees, grown with special care, and thoroughly hended back se 
as to give them the best possibie form for transplenting. 

Trees packed in the best manner at moderate charge; Cata 
logues furnished on receipt of stamp. Also, Cireular of Yeo 
man's Fruit Botiles. Terms advantageous *° . buyer. 


YEOMANS. 
Walworth, Wayne Co, N. Y. 








The Leaf Bee Hive, 


Invented by T. S. Underhiil, and patented Dee. 13th, 1859. This 
improvement is for practical nse, and obviates all difficulties in 
operating with the movable frames. For rights, &c , 

Address T. S. UNDERHILL, St. Johnsville, N. ¥. 


’ AJ 
y ANTED.—Experienced Book Agents 
are wanted in each County in the United States and 
Canada, to introduce The New Illustrated Encyclopedia of all 
Nations, one thousand engravings, many of them colored maps, 
charts, &c. For an appointment and for further information, 
apply immediately to HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn. 


ICE TOOLS. 


Ice Plows, Saws, Tongs, Grvoving Bars, Chisels, and Hooks, 
of the most approved putterns, constantly on hand and for sale 
at the New-York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 191 
Water-st., N. Y. R. L. ALLEN. 


LBANY TILE WORKS, Corner Clin- 
ton-avenue and Kaox-st., Albany. N. Y.—The subscribers, 
being the most extensive munnfacturers of 
DRAINING TILE 
in the United States, have on hand, in large or small quantities, 
for Land Draining. Round, Sole and Horse Shoe Tile, war- 
ranted superiorto any made in this country, hard-burned, and 
over one foot in length. 
Orders solicited. 
Price list sent on application 











Cc. & W. McCAMMON, 
Albany, N. Y. 


IGHTS FOR SCHOOLEY’S PRESER- 
VATORY in New-York and Pennsylvania, for sale b 
J. L. ALBERGER, Buffalo, N. 





Send for Pamplilet. 


RUNING SHEARS.—The best article 
for Pruning Vines, Rose and Gooseberry Bushes. and in 
fact all kinds of Pruning—will cut a limb, % inch in diameter, 
with clean cut. Made and so'd at wholesale and retail by 
JOHN ROWE & CO, 269 Pearl-st, N. ¥ 


DPUSSIA OR BASS MATS. SELECTED 
expressly for budding and tying, GUNNY BAGS,TWINES, 
HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for er) Ye mmc for sale in 
lots to suit by D. VW. MANWARING, Importer, 
248 Front Street, New York. 


OR SALE.—A Grass Farm, of 200 acres, 

seven miles from this citv, in N. J, No rocks, land level, 

superior for milk or hay. Price $13,000,payments to suit Ap- 
ply to the owner, A. POST, 15.Peiry-st.. New-York. 


AIRY AND HAY FARM FOR SALK 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN, NEAR NEW ALBANY, 
IND.—This farm is oun freestone formation, with a genile 
southern declivity, contains 400 acres—120 of which are ine hoice 
timber, 310 acres under ferice, with only 5 acres waste. It has 
ood running water in the dryest sexsons, three orchards, a 
arge grapery, vers large side-hill barn, holding 80 to 100 tuns 
hay, stabling for 45 cattle and 8 horses, cribs for 1,590 baskets 
corn, hay-press turning out 35 bales per day. The house is 24 
story, modern brick. tin roof, 1! large rooms besides attic, the 
whole well finished and in good repair, Climate salubrious, 
and especial!y favorable for cultivating grapes and peaches, 
Roads good, and markets convenient. the entire place, with 
live stock ond farm implemen's for sale if desired, or one half 
the place with buildings, Price $12,500 for the entire place. 
$6,000 cash, and the balance on time, with easy payments. Ad- 
dress or callon WM, SPEAKE, Galena, Floyd Co., Ind., 
or C. M. TERRELL, LaFayette, Ind. 




















LARGE STANDARD PEAR TREES FOR SALE, 


At our Nursery we have a quantity of extra large Pear Trees 
of the most approved kinds, very thrifty, and all of them have 
been trimmed and transplanted, and therefore have splendid 
tops and roots. We ulso have a quantity of Apple, Cherry and 
Plum Trees, and a variety of other trees, vines, Shrubs. &¢.; (as 
above,) for sale by KHAM & BLOODGOOD, 

Tioga, Tioga Co, Penn. 


Al 
3% FRUIT, SHADE, AND EVERGREEN 
TREES.—Stock for Nurserymen, Dealers and Planters. 
Public Institutions, Cemeteries and Parks supplied on 
the most liberal terms 2 : 
ec Priced List und Descriptive Catalognes furnished on ap- 
plication. DAVID J. GRISCOM, 
Evergreen Nursery, Woodbury, N. J. 


Al _ D4 
URSERYMAN WANTED—A Practical 
Narseryman. having a thorough knowledge of the business, 

wanted by the 15th of March or tst of April, to take the entire 
charge of a Nursery near Lancaster. None but an experienced 
hand required, to whom a liberal salary will be given, For fur- 
ther particulars, address WARFEL & HERR, 
Pequea Vulley Nurseries, Strusburg, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


THORBURN’S DESCRIPTIVE 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
OF KITCHEN GARDEN, AND AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS FOR 1860, 
Is ready for mailing to applicants enclcsing 2 postage stamp. It 
contains directions for cultivation and other uveful wformation 
J. M. THOR N & 


for amate»r cultivators. 4 BUR co., 
Send for it. 15 Juhu-street, New-York, 


O WHOLESALE DEALERS IN GAR- 

DEN, FIELD, and GRASS SEEDS.—I have taken the 
greatest care in raising and selecting a laree and pure stock of 
every variety of Seeds required by the Gardener, Farmer, and 
Planter, and purchasers may depend on their being fresh und 
true to name. 

Sales will be made in bulk. by the ounce, pound, quart, bush- 
el. or in papers distinctly labeled. 

My Seed List contains all the old varieties,and many new 
kinds, all of the very best quality, and chiefly raised for me. 

FRUIT SEEDS—App!l-, Pear, Quince, Plum, Apricot, Cher- 
ry, Currant, Gooseberry, Raspberry, Strawberry, Peach, &ce. 

HEDGES—Honey Locust. Yellow Locust, Buckthorn, Osage 
Orange, Arbor Vite, &c. 

FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS procured 
to order, (true to kind) from the most reliatle sources,and for- 
warded. carefully packed, to any part of the country, 

BOOKS—AIll works furnished at publisher's prices. 

My prices are as low as any others forthe same quality of 
seeds. e 

Orders by mail will be attended to with exactnessand prompt- 
itude. R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-s', New-York, 

















VERGREENS.—Joun W. Anpams, Portland, 
Maine, continues to furnish Arbor Vita, bhedagyy we me 
&e., at big low prices. Packing done with cure. 
now ready. 


V INE AND DAIRY PROTECTORS.— 
Round and square folding gauze covered frw which 
have proved an effectual preventive to the ravages 
infecting insects—they are equatly useful t¢ 
protect the dairy,&c, from flies, spiders, a 
R. L. ALLEN, 
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TO PLANTERS, 
PARSONS & Co. 


AT 
FLUSHING, near NEW-YORK. 


In inviting attention to their stock, which is this season 
very large and of fine quality and vigorous growth, would 
remind planters that the soil and climate of Long Island 
are noted for producing thrifty, eell-ripened wood : it is 
thus, that with the proper cultivation our trees have at- 
tained their reputation for hardiness and that they so 
uniformly succeed when carefully attended to. 

A member of our firm is now selecting from the nur- 
series of Europe the choice varieties of late introduction; 
and admirers of beautiful vegetation will find much in our 
grounds and houses to engage their attention. 


Among the large variety we cultivate, we have only 
Space to mention the following : 


APPLE, 3 to 5 years old. 

PEAR, | to 3 years old, both dwarf and standard. 

CHERRY. dwarf and standard. 

PLUM, APRICOT, and NECTARINE. 

PEACH, 1 and 2 years, 

All the above can be furnished of suitable size and form 
for training on walls and for pot culture. 

CURRANT, Versailles, Cherry, and other sorts. 

MULBERRY, FIG, WALNUT and FILBERT. 

GOOSEBERRY, American and English sorts. 

BLACKBERRY, New Rochelle by the 1000. 

GRAPE VINES of ail the foreign sorts, strong and well 
grown in large pots, including the fine new kinds. 
GRAPES, Native, embracing Concord, Delaware, Diana, 

Logan, Union Village and all the good new sorts. 
RASPBERRY, STRAWBERRY, RHUBARB, &Xc., &c. 


Prices of Fruit Trees, Plants and vines by the hundred 
and thousand at proportionately reduced rates. 


TO OUR 


EVERGREENS 


we invite special attention. Among them are 


NORWAY SPRUCE from 1 to 10 feet, and at luw rates 
by the quantity, 

ARBOR VITA, American, of many sizes for hedges 
*e oe Siberian, both small and large, and 
of very hancsome form. 

PINES, including Excelsa, Cembra, and others. 

JUNIPERS in variety, and including the charming hardy 
Retinospora. 

RHODODENDKON, both seedling and worked. 

YEW, including Podocarpus. 

All these, and many others, we offer at low rates at 
wholesale. Our list of 
Deciduous Trees and Shrubs 
embraces all that are cultivated for ornament, and of 
all the different sizes, whether for 


THE GARDEN, THE LAWN, OR THE AVENUE. 


The Exotic Department 
is now especially rich in Orchids and other choice Stove 
Plants, is well as in the large variety of 
Green-house Plants. 
ROSES—We cultivate in great variety, and from our 
mode of propagation, they are sure to thrive. 

For particular lists, with prices, of the different classes 
of plants, we refer to Catalogues No. 1 and No, 2, which 
can be obtained by mail, or from J. B. Parsons, No. 3 Nas- 
sau-street, New-York. 

We ask the attention of 


THE TRADE 


to our collection of new and rare plants of various sizes, 
and suited both to nursery planting and immediate sale. 
We can furnish a very large quantity of small plants at 
jower rates, than they can be imported for. Our collec- 
tors are keeping us supplied with seeds from different 
quarters of the world. 
We will forwar: the Trade List upon application. 
Orders will be fitied with promptness and care, and 
for distant transportation. Goods delivered free 
} upon Fulton-market wharf, New-York. 
e 





Seeds. Seeds. Seeds. 


Tam now supplied with —_ of the largest and mae L complete 
assortments of GARDEN, FIELD, GRASS, FLOWER, and 
FRUIT SEEDS ever offered to the ‘pub ic. My at a has been 
made up with mach care. A large portion are of home growth, 
be ng grown expressly for me, Whica Tecan recommend as true 
to name, und of the best quality. Care has been takeu to have 
them perfectly clean, 

Among my assor'ment may be found all the improved varie- 
ties of CORN for Garden and Field culture. 

BEA ar Bush and Snap shorts. 

arge Lima and Horticultural Pole Reans. 

CABBAGE—Both early and late of American growth 

CARROT—Early Horn, Long Orange, Altringham, White 
et of American growth 

fURNIPS—Earty Dutch, Red Top, Strap Leaf, Long White 
French, White Globe, Yellow Aberdeen, Purple-top Ruta-baga, 
all of American growth. 

SQU ASH —Hubbard and Boston Marrow, &c. 

Pk AS—Epps Monarch, Lord kaglan, Eugenie, Competitor, 
Sebastopol, Sangster No. 1, Tom Thumb und all other varie- 
tiex. 

POTATOKS, early, and for general crop. 

OATS—Choice varieties. both American and imported. 

SPRING WHEAT—Canada Clubb, China Tea, Gulden Drop 
or Scorch Fife. 

SPRING KYE—SPRING BARLEY. 

CL ys RS—White Dutch, Lucerne, Trefoil, Large Red, Me- 
d lum ec 

GRASS SEEDS.—Timothy, Hungarian, Creeping Bent, Red 
Top. Orchard, Blue, Fowl Meadow, Rye cr Ray, Green, Sweet 
Vernal, Saufoin, Fescue, Fine Mixed Lawn. 

SPRING VETCHES OR TARES. Chinese 8 Sugar Cane, To- 
bacco—Connecticut Seed Leaf, Grafting Wax. Bass Ma’ti ag, 
Cotton Seed, Sunflower, Whaie Oil Soap, Bird Seed, Flax, 
Broom Corn, &c 

Catalogues furnished 7 applicaticn. 

R. L 


ALLEN, 191 Water.st., New-York. 





Rare and Beautiful Flowers! 


We have made a selection of Seeds, from a larce variety of 
unnual flowers, of our own cultivation the past season, of those 
most desirable—those of easy cuiture, and of the most brilliaut 
display ; the most of which are sold by florists und seedsmen at 
from ‘0 to 25 ceuts per packet; but ourterms are such that all 
may enjoy the pleasure of a beantitul flower garden. - To save 
useless expense, we have mixed all ithe best varieties of each 
family in one packet; (as the As'ers, the 12 distinct culors, ead 
In our collection we have 12 pyckets, which embrice new an 
pose ar vurieties, including Truffunts new French Pweonia 

ywered Asters—12 distinct colors; Prussian Seabious, or 
Wedding and Mourning Bride—and large flowered varieties, 
various colors, from pure white to black; Convolvulus Minor— 
6 varieties of this beautiful gem; Prussian Morning Giory, 
(Igomea,)—striped and varied colors of the most vivid hues; 
Coreopsis—brilliant colors—l0 varieties, &c., &e. The 12 pack- 
ets sent to any address, by mail, post paid, for 17 3-ceut st: mee 
(51 ceuts.) Ad ress L. NORRIS 

Windsor, Ashtabula Ca., Ohio. 

QUEEF EN’S SEEDSMEN. 

Peter lawson & Son, 

Evi NBURGH—! George IV Bridge. 

LonDON—27 Gt George St. Westminster, S, W. 
On arcount of the namereus applications arc ‘have been 
mace to Peter Lawson & Son, to send their List of Seeds and 
Nursery Produce to the United States and Canada, they teg 
leave to inform the Trade in America that they are prepared to 


furnish them with ‘ 
PRICE LISTS, 


and to assure them that anv orders they may be favored with 
will receive their best attention 

All orders must be accompanied by Casu, or satisfactory ref- 
erences in England 


FLOWER SEEDS FOR iHE MILLION. 

We publish on the first of February a new descriptive CaTa- 
LOGUE OF FLOWER SEEDS. containing over 1000 standard and 
beautiful varieties, as well as all the novelties of the day— 
with directions tor cultivation. 

We send by mail, post-paid, and our own selection 

25 va.ieties choice Fiower Seeds for 
50 do do do oO 
100 do do do do 
J. M. THORBURN & CO.. 
15 John-street, New-Y ork. 


CHOICE AND RARE VEGETABLE AND FLOWER 
SEEDS. 

Our Catalogue for 1860 is now ready—a pamphlet of sever.ty 
pages #f closely printed matter—and will be forwarded to all 
applicants enclosing a three cent pos'age stamp. Address 

ALLEN & McCELWAIN, Springfield, Mass. 




















50 Seeds of the ae Hubbard Squash, post-paid, for 15 
cents. SUTTON, Ransom. Luzerne Co., Pa 


LOVER SE SED, CLOVER SEED.—I 
have now in store a large stock of both White Dutch and 
Red Clover Seeds, which I am selling low. Also Lucern, 
Timothy, Red To Orchard, Blue, Ray Grass, &c 


L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st,, New-York. 








LAWTON OR NEW ROCHELLE eB . 
NEW ROCHELLE Of LAWTON} Mlackberry 
e@# PRICES REDUCED..£3 

The undersigned, Agents for Messrs. George Sevmour & Co, 
and other first class cultivators, offer plants of the abuve re- 
markable fruit, at the following very low rates: 

1000 p'ants....$50.0)] 100 plan's .... $6 ro 29 plants..... 
500 plants.... 25.00] 50plants.... . 3.50 
Warranted genuine DREW & FRENCH, 
Produce and Com. Merchants, No. 6 Erie Buildings. 

Se” We have issued the seventh edition of our pamphlet, (22 
paces,) on the History. Culture and success of this remarkable 
Fruit. containing fuli details of the results of the cuiture the 
past season—which we will forward on receipt of nine cents in 
postage stamps. 


LAWTON ! BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 
Circulars free. WM. LAWTON, New-Rochelle, N. Y. 


. x ma 
ELL CRANBERRY PLANTS. 
NEW-ROCHFLLPE (Lawton) BLACKBERRY. 

HOP TREES, all of which are reliab'e, und at lowest prices. 

Cireulars relating co culture, soil, price, &c , will be fur- 
nished gratis to applicants. Also 

Brinckle’s Orange, Red Antw: art Black Cap, Franconia, and 
other varieties of RASPBERRIFE 

Delawa e, Logan, Rebecea, Diana, Concord, Hartford Prolific, 
Isabella, Catawba. and other varieties of GRAPE VINES, 
with a full assortment of 

TREKS, PLANTS. ROSES, VINES, &c. 

2.000 Norway Spruce and Arbor Vite & to 12 feet hieh, hand- 
some form—it is sai by others to be the finest lot in New-Eng- 
lend—ani at less prices. TROWBRIDGE & CO. 

New-Haven, Conn., Feb., 1850 


$2.00 








BRIDGEMAN?S 
HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
Nos. 876 & 878 BROADWAY, 


NEW-YORK. 
SEEDS. SEEDS. SEEDS. 

The subscriber has now on hand a full supply of GRASS, 
VEGETABLE, HERB, and FLOWER SEEDS, em racing 
the old favorites, and including several new varieties of supe- 
rior excellence. For sale (at the ]»west market price), for qua- 
lity and quantity, or in packages for retail trade. 

New Catalogues furnished on application. 

Also an assortment of HORTICULTURAL IMPLE 
MENTS, AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
BOOKS 


All orders attended to promptly, and with exactness. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN. 


OR * BAKER APPLES,” at the late 
Fir of the American Institute, a Diploma was awarded 
to F. A.ROCKWELL Send fur its de escription and origin. 
BY MAIL, POS?f-PAID. ania VINES, and PLANTS 
wrapped iu moss or oi ed silk 





Gratis of the Baxer Apple at.............00.06. $0 50 per dozen. 
Grafts of other kinds of Apple................08 36 

Grafts of Pears, various kinds.......... ....... 50 

Concord Grape ‘Cuttings, ee 1 60 

Diana co. do. € * Reeds Panna oe 1 00 

keberca do. do. WO... Seuaubeanetes + 00 : 
Concord Grape Vines, suitable for mailing. .... 60 cts. each. 
Diana = do. is oe 
Kebecca do. do. 9 - . 100 


pe redo. do 
New-Rochelle or Lawton Bl: sciciveiar” Plants . 
Cahoon ek eo ee a errr re 
Peabody, Wilson's. McAvoy’s, and other che ice 
strawberry plants ... : 
Medium and large sized pl: ort and vines by the Debiins 100, 
or 10:0. at the lowest market pri 
PUKE GRAPE and BLAC KBERRY WINES, $8.08 per 
Dozen; $200 per Gallon. F. ROCKWELL. 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


GRICULTURAL AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, the latest improved. 
KJELD and GARDEN SEEDS, from the most reliable grow- 
ers, Warran'ed pure. 
No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 
SU aie wes wy OF LIME. 
BLOOD AND WOOL MANURE, 
BONE ays c LAND PLASTER, 


POUDRETIE &c. 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & co, 
60 Cortlandt-st. * New York. 


Share’s Patent Coulter Harrow, 


2 00 4 
0 75 per dozen. 
1 C0 








Sold by 








The best pulverizer of the ground yet invented. For a circu- 
lar with description. and the testimouyv of pr. cticul faniaers 
who have used then., address a* No 45 Fulten-st., 
T-REDWELL & PELL. owners of the Patent for 
New-York City and vicinity, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania aud 
other Sta'es. 


RAIN TILE MACHINE for making 
lile for underground draining. Both hand and power ma- 
chines cons antly on hand by A. LaTourrette, Waterloo, N. Y. 


Good Chance for Mechanics. 


WHITCOMB’S WHEFL HORSE RAKF, with metallic 
spring teeth, patented iast year, is one of the most important ot 
labor suving machines and is rapidly superseding other kinds. 
It took the Silver Medal at Fair of Am Tusti ute this fall. 1¢ 
requires only a boy to rake 20 acres of h»y per day, and will 
save its cost in a single dav in ate ining wheat fielus. For cir- 
culars, rights, or rukes, addres 

ELBERT WHITE, Stamford, Conn. 








December 28, 1859. 


STUMP AND ROCK PULLER—The sim- 
J plest and most efficient yet invented. Can he transported, 
set up in any situation, and worked rapidly with two or three 
to six men, according to their size Noteam -equired, 

L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st, N. Y. 


7 . PT) 

HE HERCULES STUMP PULLER— 

A perfect machine at last. Noteam needed to work it. 
‘Two men can pull bigger stamps with it than 30 voke of oxen in 
the usual way. Price $80 State and Coun'y Righ s on the 
most reasonabie terms Men of small means cannot go into a 
better business. Cal! or send fora Circular. Address 

HERCULES COMPANY, No. 510 Broadway, N. Y. 


AY, LARD, and all other PRESSES.— 
Very superior. R, L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 

















Ingersoll’s Patent Hay Press. 


Now is the time to buy these truly valuable machines. 
than 590 of them have been sold in the last twoyears, Price $50 
and $75, delivered in New-York. Warranted to give sati.fac- 
tion §$For circulars, con'ainme yt gs ion. Address 

ARMERS’ MANUFACTURING CO., 
Green Pune P. O., (Breoklyn,) N. Y, 


wh ’ 
ORSE POWER —TAPLIN’SIMPROV- 
ED CIRCULAR, one to six Horses. I_»m now making 
with wood or iron rim, as preferred; are the lightest running, 
simplest. least liable to get out of reps alt, aad mos! satisfactory 
Cirenlar Horse Power in use. Also, ALLEN’S ENDL ks 
CHAIN. one or two horse power strongly and wel) made, and 
works with the greates! ease tothe team. Alsu, Bogirdus’ 
Hall’s. Pitt's, Wheeler’s, Emerv’s, andother powers. 
Threshers, aud Threshers and Cleaners of the most approved 


More 











pattern, . L. ALLEN, 191 Wacer-st. 
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THE PEOPLE’S MILL. 


SANDFORD'S PATENT. 


A FARM MILL, Portable, Simple, Compact, and made on 
an entirely new principle, with plates having a reciprocating 
and oscillating, instead of a rotary motion, with all the power 
applied within one inch of the center of the shaft, and one that 
has heen fully tested and improved by two years’ experience, 18 
now offered to the public. Every Mill is tested, and no one is 
sent out unless it will grind a bushel of hard Corn fine enough 
for stock feed in etght minutes; many kinds of Grain it will 
griud munch faster. 

It is the PREMIUM MILL for the People, and obtained the 
SILVER MEDAL at the late Exhibition at the American 
Institute in the City of New-York. 

TuE People’s Mill can be put into any saw mill. y 

THE People’s Millis the cheapest Mill ever offered to the public. 

Sue People’s Mill is the simplest Mill ever made. 

PuHE People’s Mill is the most durable in use. » 

HE People’s Mill has the wos! grinding surface of any portable 


mill. 

THE Peop/e’s Mill requires less power than any other doing the 
same amount of work, 

THE People’s Mill requires less speed than any other mill. 

THE People’s Mill is adapted to any kiud of power. 

He People’s Millis not a rotary mill. — : 

THE People’s Mill obviates all the ubjections to the cast-iron ro- 
tary mill. : 

THE Peop e’s Mill will grind all kinds of grain, coarse or fine, 
oe eed, 

TuE Peopie’s Mill will grind Plaster, Bones, Salt, all kinds of 
Grain. Mait, Peas, Beans, Spices, &c , &c. 

THE People’s Mill largest size, requires about two-horse power. 

THE People’s Mill valy requires about two hundred and fifty 
revoluiions per minute . 

TuHE People’s wall largest size, will grind from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred bushels of grain in 24 hours. 

THE People’s Mill may be renewed at the cost of the plates, 
which wili be furnished at fifty cents each. 

The plates are made of hard iron, dressed or grooved on both 
sides, and the reciprocating motion keeps the grinders sharp, 
There is no bolt to it, wh ch, we think, experience has proved 
of no use on portable mills. The common sieve is sutficient for 
all ordinary ‘amily purposes. Three sizes— 

No. 1, a Hand Mill—price $20, No. 2 $30, No. 3 $40. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT MADE TO DEALERS. 

A Mill may be seen in constent use at my shop, also at No IF 
Spracest., New-York, a few doors below the Tribune Building. 

I will fill all orders for belting at cust. — 

Addiess R. L. HOWARD, Boffalo, N.Y. 
LI also manufacture the Improved Ketchum Grass aud Grain 
Harvester. 


EXCELSIOR BURK S'TONE 
Farm and Plantation Mill. 


AGENCY NO 45 GOLD-ST., N. Y. 
he experience of the past year has tested the value of the 
PP pn at iov, aud proved That it is the Mill of the age, and 
best entitled to public confidence ; that i: is bound to supersede 
those vow im use, on account of its Intrinsic worth. — ‘ 
For hulling Buckwheat it is supertor to all other inventions; 
and for grinding middtings, no othe: mil can compare with it. 
One ha'f the power required to ron tne ordivary Barr Stone 
Mill, will drive this, and at the same time do as much and as 
good work ! 


ive circulars sent by 
Descriptive circulars sen ¥ A. BENNET. Sole Agent. 


HA Y AND STRAW CUTTERS, STALK 
4 CUTTERS AND CRUSHERS —The Improved Cylinder, 
price $ 6—also Daniels, Cummings, the Universal, the Yankee 
seif-sharpener. the Hite Rutler, and every other approyed Hay, 
Straw and stalk Cutter. ro 

WILLARD’S PATENT ROOT CUTTER.—This is a sub- 
stitute for the English Pulping Machine. Also other approved 
Root Cutterse » 

SAUSAGE CUTTERS AND FILLERS for family and 
bu cher’s use. 

CORN SHELLERS—Every variety of Land and power 
Corn Sheller, including the new and greatly Improved Eagle 
Sheller, for both hand and horse power. ‘ $7 

k. L. ALLEN, 191 Water--st., New-York. 














EW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 1859, awarded a to M. VANDER- 
HOOF, 171 West-s'.. New-York, for best zi 
GRAIN, FANCY FL''UR and SALT SACKS, 
Bags ot every kind made and beautifully printed. 
Paper bags, | to 14 tb. from $1.20 to $3.50 per 1600. 
Gunny Bags, Hay kope, Manilia and Jute Rope and Bed 
Cords, at the lowest prices. : 
A new style of Bugs. shape of seamless, $16 rer 100, will hold 
2 bushels, or 100 Ibs. Flonr. Buyers are iavited to cal', 


SOMETHING . NEW---B, T. BABBITT’S 
pared entirely different from other Saleratus 


68 ).cr-Pene a matter extracted in such a 

AND manner as tu produce Bread, Biscuit, and allianp 
kinds of Cake, without containing a particle o: 
saleratus when the Bread or Cake 1s baked; 

70 therevy producing wholesome results — Every VO 
particle of Sale,atus is turned to gas aud passes 





MEDICIN AL SALERATUS. i 
Ts manufactured fr m common salt, and is pre- 68 





through the Bread or Biscuit while baking ; con- 
sequently nothing remains but common Salt, Wa- 
ter and Flour. You will readily perceive by the 
68 taste of this Saleratus, that it is entirely different 6 
from ot rane gad us a , 7 
is packed in one pound papers, each wrapper) , ,, 
AND weasel, BT. Babbitt’s Best Medicinal Salera-|AND 
ltns ;” also, picture, twisted loaf of bread, with a 
glass of effervesring water onthe top When you 
70 purchase one paper you should preserve the wrap-| 
per, and be particular to get the next exac tly like 
the first—brand as above. . , | 
Fuil direc:ions for making Bread with this mtiG8 
D 





| 
68 eratus and Sour Milk or Cream Tartar, wili 
accompany each packuge; alsv, directions for 
making all kinds of Pastry; also, for making Soda} 
AND /|Waiter and Seidlitz Powders 


| 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
70) B. T. BABBITT’S ‘70 


| N RATED POTASH, 
68 PURE CONCENT 68 





Warranted double the strength of ordinary Pot-| 
ash ; put up in a Ib.. 2 we. 3 wn ehd ‘ 
2 Ibs.—with fal! cirections for making Hard} 
AND om ‘Soft. Soap Consumers will find this the AND 
moe Pease in pepe by | 
! i red and for sale 
7 Manufacture sale OE, marrr, 70 


Washington-st , New-York, 
ai ood Ne 38 India-st., Boston. 





IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP. 


“SAPONIFIER,” 
THE READY FAMILY SOAP MAKER. 
Cost of one pound Saponifier (in iron box) ............. oe0e B08, 

4% pounds of refuse kitchen grease, boiled about four 
hours, with the Saponifier, which would ordinarily be 
thrown away, or sold at one cent per pound, say,.........- 20c. 


Forty-five cents, therefore, is the whole cost of fifteen gal- 
lons of very superior soft soap, a perfect jelly. 
TRY IT!!! 
It will clean type to perfection, and where a strong lye is 
wanted for any purpose, it will be found valuable. 
To be had of all respectable druggists and storekeepers. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
The Original, Genuine, and Patented Article only made hy 
THE PENN’A SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Trade supplied and Circulars sent by addres-ing 
LEWIS, JAMES & CO., Agents, 
231 South Front-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAPONTETER, 


CONCENTRATED POTASH. 


A new article for making Soap, warranted to make Soap 
without Lime, and with but little trouble. One pound will 
make 12 gallons of good strong Soft Soap. Mannfactured and 
put apin 1, 2,and_ 4 !b cans, (in small lumps,) at the CHAL- 
LENGE CHEMICAL WoRKs, New-York, 

E. R. DURKEE & CO., Proprieiors, 181 Pearl-st., N.Y. 


ALSO, 


PURE POTASH 


in 6 Ib. cans, in lumps, for sale as ahove, 


GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, and 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand «nd for sale at 
THIRTY PER CENT LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO 
and which we claim to he superior to any Guano or fertilizer 
ever imported or manufactured in this conntry. This Guano is 
imported by WM. H WEBB, of New-York, from Jarvis’ & Ba- 
ker’s Islands, in the ‘South Pacific Ocean,” and is sold genu- 
ine and pure as imported. It has been satisfactorily tested by 
many of our prominent Farmers, and analyzed by the most em- 
inent and popular Agricultural Chemists, and found to contain 
(as will be seen by our circulars) a large per centage of Bone 
Phosphate of Lime and Phosphoric Acid, and other animal organ- 
ic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate 
abundant crops, besides substantially enriching the soil. It can 
be freely used without danger of burning the seed or plant by 
coming in contact with it, as is the case with some other ferti- 
lizers; retaining a great degree of moisture, it causes the plant 
to grow ina healthy condition, and as experience has proved, 
free of insects. For orders in any quantity, (which will be 
promptly attended to,) or pamphlets containing full particulars 
of analyses and tests of farmers, apply to 

JOHN B. SARDY, Agent, 
No. 58 South st , corner of Wall-st., New-York. 


American 
CHEMICAL GUANO, 


This Guano has been fairly and practically tested side by side 
with Peruvian and other imported Guanos, Poudrette and Su- 
per-phosphate of Lime, equal quantities, by gentlemen of the 
hizhest. stunding, with the most flatte-ing results. Price per 
ton $45, in bags or barre's, delivered in New-York free of cart- 
age. Pumphlets can be had on application at ‘he office of 

LAIGHTON & UNDERWOOD, “gents, 
No. 161 Pearl street, New-York. 


Dried Blood and Wool Manure. 
A new and valuable Fertilizer. containing a large proportion 
of nitrogenous matter. Price $30 per ton, in barrels containing 
200 Ibs, Nocharge for package. Also, Peruvian and American 
Guano, Bone Dust, Phosphates, Plaster, &c. 
. L. ALLEN, 
New-York Agricultural Warehouse and Sced-store, 
191 Water-s'., New-York. 


BONE MANURE. 
SAWINGS, TURNINGS AND CRUSHED BONES, ». 


for sale by the manufacturers, in large or small quantities, 
A LISTER & BROTHER 
Tarrytown, Wes'chester Co., N. ¥. 


ONE DUST—Fine ground Bone Saw- 

ings and turnings and coarse hone for graperies—war- 
ranted a pure article. Also Guano, Phosphate, and Blood and 
Wool, for sale at low rates. R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 


OMESTICATED WILD TURKEYS — 
A few pairs of domesticated Wild Turkeys, bred at Spring- 
side, at $10 the pair, if applied fur soon. Address 
Jan. 1860. C. N. BEMENT. 


MENHE Subsernber offers for sale French 
Merino bucks and ewes from Wm Chamberlin’s importa- 
tion, bred from Paular Merinoewes G. Snyder, Khinebeck.N.Y. 


HAVE FOR SALK a few thorough-bred 
North Devon and Ayrshire Bul s and Heifers, that sre d si 
rable. ALFRED M. TREDWELL, 45 Fu'ton-st., N.Y. City. 


ILD TURKEYS—A few pair of Wild 
Turkeys, bred at Springside. Price i pair. 
Po’keepsie, N. ¥., Jan’y, 1860. Cc. BEMENT. 


IFE ILLUSTRATED.—A First-class 
weekly pictorial. ons 2a year; $1 for six months. 
dress, FO R AND WELLS, New-York. 









































GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


New Pictorial Edition. 
1LSOO PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


9,000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the Vocabulary. 

‘ Table of SYNONYMS. by Prof. GOODRICH, 
With other new features. Together with all the matter of pre- 
viuus editions. In one volume of 

1750 pages. Price $6 50. Sold by all Booksellers. 
The 80 pages of illustrations, compar«ble in fineness to those 
of bank notes, are worth the price of the book -—-Chris Herald. 
G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


The Value of One Horse 


will bny a hundred books. and vet one good treatise on the horse 
has been the means of suving the lives of hundreds of that no- 
bie-anim«!. 

_ Every Farmer should have bookson Agriculture and Domes- 
tic Fconomy—a few well selecied volumes will save him much 
ustless lubor, and make necessary labor much more profitable. 
We have the best and latest wails upon every trench of 

AGRICULTURE AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Send for our Catalogue. 
C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 
Agricult»ral Book Pa! lishers, 
and Proprietors ot the Horticulturist, 
25 Park-row, New. York 


IFE JLLUSTRATED.—A First class 
pictorial weekly, circulates East, West, North and South. 
Adapted to the interests of all—to the farmer, er, mey- 
chant, inventor, artisan, mechanic, to schools, the pro- 
fessions, law, medicine, and diviuity. $2 a vear 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New-York. 


1860.AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL,1860 


The great success which has attended the publication of the 
First Volume of the AMPRICAN STOCK JOURNAL. has 
induced the Proprietor to under’ ake several improvements for 
the Volume commencing Januurv, 1860, and he pow offers it to 
the public with the assurance that i's present high character 
will be fully sus ained. and no effort will be spared to render 
the paper an indispensable necessity to all interested in the 
Breedi».g and Management cf our Domestic Animals. 

_ The VETERINARY DF. ARTMENT will be under the ed- 
itorial direction of Doct. GEO H_ DADD, the distinguished 
Veterinary Surgeon, and lute Editor and Proprietor of the 
American Veterinary Journal. 

Each Number of the paper contains 32 large octavo page 
and is handsomely illustrated. It is published monthly at 
Park-row, New-York. Terms, $1 00 per year, invartably in ad- 
vance, with a liberal discount to clubs. 

© Specimen copies gratis. Money may be sent at publish- 


er’s risk, in registered letters. D.C. LIN 
Ws SLE . 

C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO. Agente? | oprietor 
No. 25 Park-row, NewYork, 


IFE ILLUSTRATED.—A First-class 
pictorial family journal. for men, women, and children, at 


home and abroad, in school, college, seats of government “4 
where, ut $2 a year, “ ’ governmen!, every: 

















Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New. York. 
The Southern Rural Gentleman. 
1860. Vol. 3. 1860. 


The most popular and reliable Agricultural and Firesi 

Weekly inthe south. Poblished ovaiy Bevactar morning ad 
J. L. DAVIS, Grenada, Mississippi. 

Every Southern Planter should have it by all me: 
Agriculturist in the North should take it, that he on Bay 4 
course of Sourhern Agriculture and withal enltivate that gen- 
uine agricultural feeling. which should pervade every elass of 
Americun Kurulists, A circulation of at least 100,000 is want- 
ed forthe Southern Rural Geutleman in 1860. Terms, single 
cony $2.50—3 copies $6—10 copies $18—20 —- $32—30 copies 
$15. Address ; ... J. L. DAVIS. Grenada, Miss. 

* P. S.. The proprietor will alse act »s nu ageut for those whe 
wish to introduce reliabie Agricultural implements, booxs, 
manures, seeds, &c. 

Address J. L. DAVIS, Grenada, Miss. 


“FAMILY PICTORIAL.” 
a day.—Female Agents WANTED at 


home. or to travel, on salary or commission, for 
LARGEST AND HANDSOMFS! ILLUSTRATED PA PER 
in the world, at ONLY 50 CENTS a year, For “ Confiden- 
tial Terms,” to Female Ageuts,and a copy of the » enclose 
a stamp to MARIE LOUISE HANKINS & (O., 
Publishers New-York City. 


IFE ILLUSTRATED.--A_ First elass 
pictorial week!v, for the family, th hant, 
—— farmer, Planter, manufacturer, battler: trulterenae, 
a year. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, New-York. 


CHOOL TEACHERS WANTED.—The 
poner ataes coe te err os fy ae 
tious. For particulars neni inmenmner eee nial 

HENRY. ILL, Publisher, Norwich, Conn. 
eg PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL— 
Tatellec-ual, Moral. and” Pheaical tinpeaveavens of Mea 


Portraits of Jeading men. notorions criminals, ete, 
‘Address, FOWLER AND WEILS, ‘New-York 


Porta BLE Employment Winhest aie 

















by addressing (post paid) R. SEARS 18t Will 


IPE ILLUSTRATED —A F 
‘torial lead 

States. North. Sour Eatvala Wet 
Planter, merchant, inventor, mechanic, the " 
year $1 half a year, 








dares, FOWLER AND WELLS, New-York. + 
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One of Many. 


We beg pardon, if need be, for inserting the letter be- 
low. Itis very seldom that we occupy space with the 
kind commendatory notices from our cotemporaries ofthe 
press, or from our subscribers, though we have on file 
enough of them to fill many entire numbers of the paper. 
Our jealous western brother editor who recently hinted 
that others did not fulfil their promises of premiums, etc., 
will please ** put the following in his pipe and smoke it,” 
and if this does not soothe his disturbed nerves, Jet him 
call on us and we can privately furnish him any quantity 
“more of the same sort.” 

Bridgewater, Mass., Dec. 29, 1859. 


Ed. of Agriculiurist. 
Dear Sir :—Your letter of the 27th enclosing a re- 


ceipted bill for a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
wis received last evening, in which you say that ‘you 
have made extra efforts to get the machine off at once, 
and that perhaps you will receive itby Thursday.” Well, 
sure enough, Thursday morning's Steamboat train brought 
it. It hasthe appearance of being a perfect machine, 
and Mrs. Keith, will have a splendid New-Year's present. 
For this meritorious promptness on your part, I extend my 
grateful thanks, aad for the premium itself, my special 
acknowledgment.— When I had obtained 60 of the required 
144 subscribers, I began to falter, but an incidental remark 
in a business Jetter from your clerk, assured me that the 
machine “ was a prize worth seeking.” I persevered, and 
the prize more than meets my expectations.—Long live 
the American Agriculturist, and its liberal hearted Pro- 


prietor. Truly Yours, - OL. Kerra. 
_— << et D ee > 
Sundry Notes on Money Mattcrs. 


<cientons 
We willingly receive in payment of subscriptions the 
bills of all specie paying Banks in the States and Canadas, 
and would not have our subscribers put themselves to 
any special inconvenience to get — money than that 
current in their several localities. Still, as the prefit on 
a subscription is very small, we shall feel obliged, if when 
just as convenient, persons remitting money will send 
those bills the nearest to par value here. Nearly all our 
payments for materials and labor must be made in cur- 
rent funds, and hence we are obliged to pay a discount to 
brokers, on nearly all subscription money received. The 
rate of discount varies a little from time to time, but the 
following are about the average sums we pay on each 
hundred dollars received in bills. 


Nova Scotia Banks (British Province)............ $10.00 
New Brunswick, (British Province).............. 5.00 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, (now $3$) usually ...... 3.00 
Tennessee, Missouri (just now $3) usually $l to.. 2.00 
Alabama, Indiana, (except State Bank)............ 1.50 
North Carolina, Georgia, (except Savannah — 
ND,” | citbassntedebwercupkhese4htrns ce 1.25 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana State Bank.. 1.00 
Pennsylvania (interior and Western), Maryland 
(except Baltimore), Louisiana. ................ 75 
South Carolina, — and Augusta, Geo, and 
SRN, FRG a 0500 005s occ cece SMe scccess 50 


Delaware, Baltimore, Md., Eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York State 


PEN TING: 60 o05 osc op knbbacnsa ces sees scsG ees 
New York City, Hudson River, 5’s in Eastern N.J., 


Easton B’k, Pa., Pahquioque, Pequonnock, Ct., etc. Par. 
Checks on banks out of the city cost us 25 cents and 
upward for each—no matter how small the amount. 
Drafts or checks on New York city banks are 
equivalent to gold. We always prefer these on all sums 
of $10 and upward, for if payable to our order, they can 
not be lost or stolen from the mails. On these we are al- 
ways willing to allow the cost of exchange, if not ex- 
ceeding one per cent, and half the exchange if two per 
cent or more. 
Postage Stamps are convenient for remitting 
small sums; they should always have a piece of paper 
between the gummed sides, when mailed, to prevent 


their adhering together. T'en cent stamps are not 80 easi- 
ly sold as 3-cent stamps, but can be disposed of in time. 
The 3-cent stamps are most desirable. 

Gold Coinsshould always be securely fastened ina 
card, or between two thick pieces of paper, by pasting or 
stitching, before putting them intoa letter. Letters en- 
closing money should always be well fastened, clear to 
the corners, to prevent money from slipping out, and also 
to prevent their being opened. 

Always be sure that you have actually put the money 
in before sending, and that the outside direction is right, 
and also that the mame, Post Office, and State be given 
inside. Very many letters come to us with one or more 
of these items omitted. 









Notes on me eon. 


No Postmaster has any inant right to charge over Sx 
CEnTs a year postage on the American Agriculturist. The 
paper is manufactured expressly with reference to having 
each number weigh a trifle less than three ounces, when 
weighed dry and without the wrapper, as the law directs ; 
and the law is explicit that periodicals weighing not over 
three onaces, shall be charged one-cent each, if sent 
singly, and only half this rate when the postage is paid 
quarterly in advance at the office where received. 











Can at any time be increased, by remitting for each ad- 
dition the price paid by the original members—provided 
the subscriptions all date back to the same starting point. 
The back numbers will of course be sent toadded names, 
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for Your Seeds. 
ae Sea 

We have no® got our seeds for this year’s Distribution 
fully arranged, and have been sending off from 5,000 to 
10,000 parcels a day, since January 12th. The present 
applications come in nearly as fast as they can be filled, 
but we hope to overtake the demand on or before the mid- 
die of February, soasto respond to alter applications 
Within two or three days from their reception. N. B.— 
The parcels to go by Express can not well be got ready 
before about the close of February. 

All our readers who anticipate sending for seeds, will 
please do so at as early adayas possible. We provided 
an ample supply of all kinds, so far as we could form an 
estimate in advance, but it happens that at least ten thou- 
sand persons have taken a fancy to particular kinds of 
seed, so the probability is that some varieties will soon 
run out. Those sending hereafter, will do well to put a 
second list on the lower left hand corner of the envelopes, 
to be selected from, in case the upper list can not all be 
furnished. Three kinds, Nos. §!, 112, and 125, are already 
nearly out. 

For 112 we put down } of 3-cent stamp in the list, not 
expecting to get clean seed, as we succeeded in doing. 
This and a few other parcels appear small. Those who 
think so, will please count the seeds, ifthey have time 
and patience enough. Some of these choice sceds cost 
us $40 per lb. 

A Request.—May we ask our friends when sending 
for seeds to do us the favor to cast about, and sce if they 
can not at the same time send on the subscription of a 
neighbor or friend. Favors of this kind will be recip- 
rocated in any way practicable by sending any extra 
parcels of seed desired, or otherwise. 
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American Agqriculturist, 
(ISSUED IN BOTH ENGLISH AND GERMAN.) 
A THOROUGH GoInc, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE-—such as growing FIELD CROPS; orcuarp 
and GarpDEN FRUITS; cGaapen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; trees, PLANTS, and FLOWERS for the 
LAWN or YARD; 1n-poor and out poor work around 
the DWELLING; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS 

&e &e. 

(}@ The matter of each number will be prepared main- 
ly with reference to the month ofissue and the paper will 
be promptly and regularly mailed at least one day before 
the beginning of the month. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS for the season 
is given every month. 

FOUR to FIVE hundred or more, Illustrative EN- 
GRAVINGS will appear in each volume. 

Over SIX HUNDRED purain, PracricaL, instructive 
articles will be given every year. 

The Editors = Contributors are all 
WORKING ME 

The teachings oe the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it ts, as its name indicates, truly 
AMERICAN IN ITS CHARACTER. 

The German edition is of the same size and price 
asthe English, and contains all of its reading matter, and 
its numerous illustrative engravings. 

TERMS-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
One COPY ORE VEAL... .eeeeeeeeeees 


Six copies one year.......eerreeeeeee 5 
Ten or more copies one year.. ‘80 cents each. 


An extra copy to the person sending 15 or more names, 
at 80 cents each. 


[CeIn addition to the above rates: Postage to Canada 6 
cents, to England and France 24 cents, to Germany 24 
cents, and to Russia 72 cents per annum 
Delivery in New-York city and Brooklyn, 12 cents a year. 

Postage anywhere inthe United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a year, 
if paid in advance at the office where received. 

Subscriptions can begin Jan. Ist, July 1st, or at any 
other date if specially desired 

The paner is considered paid for whenever itis sent, 
and willbe promptly discontinued when the time for which 
itis ordered expires. 

All, business and other communtcations should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, 
No 189 Water st, 
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Send on 











PRACTICAL, 


New- York, 














